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EDGAR ALLEN 


materials 


Edgar Allen & Co. Limited 
manufacture rotary kilns and 
* coolers for the calcining of raw 
materials in many industries. 
Various types can be supplied, 
embodying the latest improve- 
ments. Rotary lime kilns are 
also manufactured. 


Typical materials dealt with 
are dolomite; magnesite ; 
gypsum; pyrites; metallic 
ores ; Portland cement and 
lime. 


Consult the Edgar Allen trained 
mechanical and chemical staff, 
or write for ‘* Rotary Kilns ”’ 
catalogue. 


EDGAR ALLEN & CO. LTD., 
IMPERIAL STEEL WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD 9 

















ESTABLISHED 1840 


DANKS OF NETHERTON L™ 





CHEMICAL PLANT 
PRESSURE§VESSELS 
JACKETTED PANS 
MIXERS RECEIVERS 





ALL TYPES OF WELDED 
AND RIVETED STEEL 
FABRICATIONS 





NETHERTON, DUDLEY, 


W ORCS. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 














~ SIMPLICITY ” 
STEAM 3 TRAPS 













LAND AND MARINE TYPES 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
SIMPLE ACTION 


KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 
AND MANCHESTER 
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EVAPORATORS 
By KESTNER 


FILM TYPE, HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL. 
FORCED CIRCULATION. SALTING TYPE. 
SINGLE OR MULTIPLE EFFECT. 


HIGH VACUUM MULTIPLE CIRCULATION 
FOR SENSITIVE LIQUORS. 


SPECIAL ACID EVAPORATORS. 
And the new 


HORIZONTAL FILM EVAPORATOR WHICH 
ELIMINATES METALLIC CONTACT ON 
ALL HEATING SURFACES. 


“* Every Kestner plant is designed to 
suit the individual job.”’ 


KESTNER’S 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


























Plant for the Chemicat inden 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, | 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF r Ts | 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, | 
SODA RECOVERY. WET | 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


including 
| AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- | 
| ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- | 
| IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES 
* ROTARY VACUUM FIL- 
Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with TERS. SAND WASHERS 
Pitch Piné Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, 
Scraper Knife. THICKENERS, etc. 


UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., ce: Swanses sis 


— SWANSEA — a... 

















=< 
. Rotary Vacuum . Filler, with 7 Take-off 
Roller and Repulper. 
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efficiency starts with 






Specialist ideas for Management 


FUEL EFFICIENCY is not only a wartime expedient: it is a basic factor 
in factory control. There cannot be any doubt that plant output and 
production costs—vital elements in alf future plans—depend to a very 
considerable degree on correct and efficient fuel usage. e@ To help 
industrial management the Ministry of Fuel and Power have issued 
a series of Bulletins, written by experts and full of really practical 
Suggestions. They cover almost every aspect of the efficient use of 
fuel, heat and power. 

The personal attention of management is directed especially to the 
following Bulletins: 


No. 7 *The Appointment and Responsibilities of Fuel Watchers.’ 
No. 8 ~* Bonus Schemes for Fuel Economy in Industry.’ 

No. 12 * Thermal Insulation of Buildings.’ 

No. 13 * Fuel Economy by Saving Electricity.’ 

No. 15 ‘ The Effect of Variations in Output on Heat Consumption.’ 
No. 21 * The Construction of a Factory Heat Balance.’ 

NO. 26 ‘* Peak Steam Demands. Cause, Effect and Cure.’ 

NO. 31 ‘Fuel Economy by Water Saving.’ 

NO. 37. ‘Small Vertical Boilers, Steam Cranes and Shunting Engines.’ 





@ MAY WE SUGGEST that you call together for a few 
minutes your departmental heads and fuel watchers. Ask 
each to check the Bulletins he already holds and those he 
ought to have. Extra copies will be supplied free by your 
Regional Office of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. / 


‘é 
—_———_ 7 —— — — 
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3 SSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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is capable of adaptation 
to innumerable 
industrial 

purposes. 
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Here, for instance, is a machine of [8 gallons 
capacity, with our Sigma type blades carrying 
adjustable, serrated edges, revolving in opposite 
directions against a saddlepiece likewise serrated, 
to obtain a shredding action simultaneously with 
thorough incorporation of the mix. 


The jacketed trough is lined with renewable steel 
wearing plates. 


‘BAKER PERKINS 


i NS RC RRR WORKS PETERBOROUGH 
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NORTH CAPE 
to the 


INDIAN OCEAN R 
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E. A. BROUGH & CO. LTD., 


LIVERPOOL AND SPEKE 
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PRECISION INSTRUMENTS for 
TEXTILE TESTING LABORATORIES 


We invite enquiries for 


HUMIDITY CONTROL EQUIPMENT. 

REGAIN APPARATUS FOR MOISTURE 
DETERMINATION. 

MICROSCOPICAL EQUIPMENT. 

pH METERS, ETC., ETC. 























EXTENSIVE STOCKS OF LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
including Glassware and Chemicals 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON, LTD. 
13, BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 1. 
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| Tre Services and war-time 

err”, industry are familiar with the 
(f, high standard of dependable 
§ #44 accuracy of “ AVO” Electrical 
“saa Testing Instruments. They will 
be an equally dominant factor 
_ jin the post-war rebuilding of 
, our great industries and the ad- 
f vancement of amenities worthy 
i. of a world at well-earned peace. 


In the belligerent interim, orders 
can only be accepted which bear 
a Government Contract Number 
and Priority Rating. 


THE AUTOMATI ; ii» 
OMATIC. COIL WINDER & ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT CO. LTD, 


WIN ; 
DER 44 S EET Mes Bere) TELEPHONE; VICTORIA 3404/8 
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THIS APPARATUS MAKES 


POTENTIOMETRIC 


TITRATION EASIER 
THAN TITRATION BY 
COLOUR INDICATOR 


With this, the Mullard Electrometric 
Titration Apparatus Type E.920, a robust 
* magic-eye ’ tuning indicator replaces the 
usual fragile galvanometer. No external 
battery is needed. Drift, a frequent bug- 
bear with such apparatus, has been 
entirely overcome — by an ingenious 
new circuit. The apparatus is unaffected 
by changes in the supply-main’s voltage, 
and is equally suitable for research 
laboratory or factory. Being extremely 
simple to use, operatives with no special 
training can use it. The price is £33.10.0. 
For further particulars write to the 
Mullard Wireless Service Company Ltd., 
Measuring Apparatus Section, Century 
House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2. 





MULLARD 


MEASURING APPARATUS 
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SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALKALI 





effectively solves many problems 
requiring the use of a 


HIGH - POWERED 
CLEANSER 


which can be applied with 


SAFETY & ECONOMY 





Largely used in the Laundry and 
Textile Industries, Paper Mills, 
Dairies, Metal Cleaners, and as a 
constituent of Proprietary Articles. 





Write for particulars to: 


ALCOCK (Peroxide) 1D. 


Telephone : 3144/5 Luton. 
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B.T.L. SINTERED 
FILTERS 


Full Range 
of Sintered 
Glass 
Apparatus 

in all 
porosities 
for Research, 





Analysis, 


MADE OF “HYSIL ’’ GLASS and for all 


IN OUR OWN WORKS Industrial 


[BT] purposes 


Descriptive Booklet and full Information on request to 


BAIRD & TATLOGK conoom LTD, 


Manufacturers of Scientific Apparatus and Fine Chemicals 


14-7 3ST. CROSS STREET. LONDON, €E.C.! 
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For Heavy Welded KEGS 


Consult ... 

THE 
CYCLOPS ENG. Co. LTp. 
VICTORIA CRESCENT 

BURTON-ON-TRENT 


‘PHONE 2085 
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E ROYAL WORCESTER 





Porcelam 


We are the largest makers in the Country 
of Laboratory, Scientific and Technical 
Porcelain. . . We are making a supreme 
effort to maintain adequate supplies to meet 

the ever-growing needs ot the Laboratories 
a , — A . and Research Stations of war-time 
SEE = = S' - Britain. . . Supplies can be obtained) 
from all reputable Laboratory! 
Furnishers. — 


+1 e+ OS eree 





THE WORCESTER 
ROYAL PORCELAIN CO., LTD., 
WORCESTER. 


MAKERS OF THE BEST LABORATORY PORCELAIN 
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| NOW AVAILABLE 


CALCIUM-MAGNESIUM 


CALCIUM-COPPER 


BARIUM-MAGNESIUM 





BARIUM-LEAD 
STRONTIUM-MAGNESIUM 


Enquiries for other Alloys are invited. 


, 
in experimental quantities 


Ors Sr and Ba 


ALLOYS 


atry 
ical 
ome 
neet 
ries 








For samples and information apply to: 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.1. 








CN. 1124M 


t 

: 
-  CALCIUM-LEAD 
CALCIUM-ZINC 
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Remember, Mr. Therm is at 
your service 24 hours a day... 
not only in factory, workshop or 
production department but in 
canteen and kitchen, wash rooms 
and first aid quarters. Gas can 
combine systems of central heating 
with local heating from radiant 


overhead panels or gas fires. 
In the kitchen gas gives clean, 
speedy, easily regulated heat... 
thermostatically controlled for 
economy ... ideally adaptable to 
the fluctuating demands of * rush ’ 
catering and lending itself to use 
labour 


with compact, reliable 


saving equipment. 


FOR CANTEEN COOKING, WATER 
HEATING & COMFORT HEATING 


BRITISH GAS COUNCIL 1 GROSVENOR PLACE. S.W.1 
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By specifying “PYREX 
Brand” when ordering 
Graduated Glassware you 
are assured of obtaining 
strong serviceable glass- 
ware, with division lines 
and numerals’ etched 
clearly and precisely, for 
easy reading. 


For everyday laboratory 
work PYREX Brand Glass- 
ware is graduated to 
N.P.L. class B standard, 
but for more meticulous 
analysis or intricate 
research work, N. P.L. 
class A can be supplied 
at the appropriate extra 
costs. 


PYREX Brand Graduated Glass 
ware iS Supplied <« y through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but illus 
trated catalogue and two free 
opies of our Chemist's Notedook 


will be sent direct on application 


Ask for PYREX Brand 
and see that you get it! 








G.28 
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TUBES, FITTINGS, 
VALVES AND 
PIPE FITTERS’ 
TOOLS 


You can get them all, together, at 





Nan 


the same time from any Walworth 
Depot. That’s Walworth Service— 
always ready to assist you in supply 
problems. It saves time and trouble 


and helps to speed up the job. 


WALWORTH LIMITED 


LONDON : MANCHESTER: GLASGOW: 
90-96 Union Street, Southwark, $.E.1 26 Bridge Street, Deansgate, 48 York Street, Glasgow, C.| 
"Phone : Waterloo 708! Manchester, 3 ‘Phone: Central 6879 


’Phone: Blackfriars 6773 





You can help us to supply 
e| WALWORTH 
essential war work by 

showing on your orders 

the appropriate Govern- IMecand Sawtce, 


ment authority to buy. 
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— PUMPS 


PUMPING el UDACTAN 


FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


. SPECIALITY ANALYTICAL 


| | REAGENTS 
WITH 


DUPLEX PUMP for Boiler-feeding A C U A i 
and Genera! Purposes. 
WRITE FOR LIST No. 348 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS 5 AT CH 
(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. 
CULWELL WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Wires : “ Evans, Wolverhampton.”’ 


"Phones : Wolverhampton 20864, 20865. 
London Office: KERN HOUSE, 36 & 38, A N A LYS i S 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
Wires: “‘ Dryosbo, Westcent, London.’ 


"Phone: Helbern 109! 
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aT 


GUIDE to dhe 
) RIGHT ELECTRODE 


for ELECTRIC AR C WELDING 


The guide has been designed to simplify the 
task of selection of electrodes. The applica- 
tions are listed and a key provided whereby 
the correct type of electrode for any particular 
purpose can be quickly ascertained. This 
Guide also contains useful data concerning 
electrodes and recommended methods of 
application. A copy will be sent free on 
request. 





AUREX : 
= ELECTRODE gut | 


\ gLECTR YS ee wevin® \\ 
\\ 





MUREX 


ARC WELDING ELECTRODES- 


MUREX WELDING PROCESSES LTD., WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 
Telephone Waltham Cross, 3636 
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STILLS ———_— TANKS 
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10,000 gallon still, with fabricated supporting girders of 
mild steel; welded construction throughout. ‘Tank fitted 
with branches and internal supports for heating coils. 
Our Steel Constructional Department is at your service. 


WIDNES 
FOUNDRY omeany unatep 


Specialists in all types of fabricated Steelwork and Tanks 








Brettenham House 


WORKS: WIDNES, LANCS London w69 Temple Bar 9361 
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LaBOU R PUMPS CHEMICAL DUSTRY 
CHEMICAL - HYDRAULIC - VACUUM EXTRACTION 


YOUR DIFFICULT PROBLEMS ARE USUALLY BEING SUCCESSFULLY TACKLED ELSEWHERE BY ALaBOUR PUMP 


ANOTHER SATISFIED USER— WORLD WIDE EXPERIENCES 
; RECORDED TO GUIDE YOU ON 
is THE gee Have ALL PROBLEMS ON CHEMICAL 


EVER COMEIN CONTACT AND HYDRAULIC PUMPING 
WITH.”’ 












NO SERVICE TOO DIFFICULT 


LaBOUR PUMPS 
ARE HANDLING LIQUORS 
NEVER BEFORE TACKLED 
BY ANY PUMP 


La BOUR 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





LABOUR PATENT SELF-PRIMING TYPE PUMP 


BRITISH LABOUR PUMP CO. LIMITED 


NIOBATE WORKS BLUNDELL STREET LONDON, N.7 
Telephone: NORTH 1663-4 Telegrams: Laboupump, LONDON 








TANKS & VESSELS 





Stainless MIXERS 
Steel PANS 
Aluminium 

and other Receivers 





Weldable Metals ai Dryers, etc. 


London Office : TD Also at 
149-151, Abbey House WANHOE WORKS ROTHERHAM MANCHESTER 
Victoria Street, $.W.1 Esta 1856 and CARDIFF 
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The Chemical Age 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON; E.C.4 


Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 
GLASGOW : 116 Hope Street (Central 3970) 


Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (ro lines) 


BIRMINGHAM: Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limited 
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A> we listened to the eloquent dis- 
course on the life of Dr. Baekeland 
to .which Mr. Potter treated us in the 
first Baekeland Memorial Lecture, we 
fell to ruminating what purpose is 
served by a study of the lives of those 


who have gone before. They have 
lived out their span, be it brief or long, 
their deeds are done: it remains for 
those who remain either to profit by 


their works, or as in the case of certain 
international criminals who have lately 
vanished from the European scene, to 
clear up the wrongs they have perpe- 
trated. and to redress the misery they 
have caused. Human nature remains 
very much the same from one generation 
to another, and there is justification for 
the belief that by studying human 
nature, it is possible to learn’ by 
experience 

‘ There is a history in all men’s lives, 


Figuring the nature of the times 
deceased. 
The which observed. a man mav 


prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance 
of things 
yet not come 
their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured.’’ 
That, however, applies to all human 
nature and in particular to the major 
characters of history. What, then, is 
the value of a study of the life of a 
scientist, of a successful business man, 
of an inventor? Our answer to that is 
twofold. In the first place we should 
reflect that, although so eminent an 
industrialist as Henry Ford, in one 
' those misguided moments. which 


As to life, which in 


ot 


, 


Lives of Great Men 


oS) 


occasionally take all men of genius 
unawares, declared that ‘‘ history 1s 


bunk,’ there is at least an aesthetic and 
antiquarian interest in delving into the 
past and discovering just how things 
happened. Quite considerable con- 
troversy, for example, centres round 
the invention of the process of coking 
coal and the inception of the blast 
furnace together with the use of coke for 
smelting iron. There is much that we 
should like to know about the industrial 
events of the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
even of the 18th century. But that is 
not utilitarian, and there are many to-day 


who discredit anything that is not 
severely ‘‘ useful ’’ in the sense of en- 


abling the knowledgeable ones to earn 
more money, to be more “‘ successful ”’ 
in life, or to enable the world to live 
more easily. 

Very well, then; let us think only of 
the utilitarian aspect of the study of the 
lives of great men. The bare recital of 
their doings is not of any great utili- 
tarian value far one can see. 
What is gf value is the deeper account 
of their struggles, of the ways in which 
they met their difficulties and triumphed 
over them, of the lessons they learned 
in so doing; and we may apply those 
lessons to our own problems. George 
Eliot said that ‘‘ the happiest women, 
like the happiest nations, have no 
history.’’ We do not believe that is true 
of men, nor of nations, and not gener- 


SO 


as 


ally of women except in the limited 
sense in which George Eliot meant it. 
History moulds’ character; struggle 
creates the individual character, and 


from that struggle succeeding genera- 
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tions may learn—if they will. 
Potter’s 
in his 
Baekeland 


trinsic value of Mr. 
Baekeland’s life lay 


the lessons which 
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ary from 


first principles of how to use the pro- 


I concluded 


had learned, and of those we can learn that the best way to avoid failure was 
from his experience. to conduct the nianufacture of the raw 

The first is that Baekeland might materials to beyond the stage where 
have been an Englishman or a Scot, by chemical knowledge or too much ex- 
adoption, and if that had been so, this perience is required.’’ That is still 
country might have reaped the pro- true to-day, and, as the ramifications of 
digious reward of his labours which such firms as [.C.I, show, chemical 


deservedly fell to 
why 


America. 
he did not stay in this country stil! 


The reason 


manutacturers 
deal in teaching their 


must 


still do a great 
customers how to 


unfortunately holds good—and can and make the best their product. That 
must be rectified. It is that while he is one direction in which the _ coal 
could find laboratories wherein he could industry failed, and it. is paying for 
study and undertake his researches on that failure still. 

the test-tube scale, nowhere could he The choice of business associates is 
find a place such as the Mellon Institute another lesson Baekeland’s career. 
or the ‘* Boston Tech,’’ where he could He chose his associates in every ven- 
put his laboratory experiments on to a ture, not by the money they were 
semi-works scale. In America he found prepared to find, but because of thei 


these facilities; he would not tind them personal character. As he himself 
in this country even yet. There is, said: ‘* Better do not attempt much if 
to-day, a strong demand for more chemi- vou have, as business associates, only 
cal engineers and for greater facilities men whom you cannot trust, or who do 
for training chemical engineers. The not trust you, or who irritate or depress 
new chemical engineering training you, or who dangerous by their 
schools should give these facilities for greed, their recklessness, their super- 
the study of plant problems and for ficiality, their weak character, or their 
trying laboratory processes.on the larger general unreliability.’ 
scale. The provision of capital is another 
When a process has been developed important point; it will be doubly im- 
and can be started on the commercial portant in the years ahead when men 
scale, how should one proceed to exploit will come back from the wars disillu- 
it? Baekeland found from his experi- sioned, unwilling to be “ bossed,’’ and 
ence some very important royal roads eager to ‘‘ start on their own.”’ Let 
lo success. One of these is that the them remember’ Baekeland’s’ words: 
manufacture of a ‘“A great mistake 
new product is the On Other Pages has frequently been 
least difhcult part Notes end Commente 535  1xmade of starting into 
of the job: the most Raw Materials for Riaetten aii a new business with 
dificult is to get it Synthetic Rubbers—III 537 just enough money to 
manufactured and ere o40 get along, provided 
used properly by B.C.P.M. Meeting 41 everything went well. 
others. In his dis- Filter i odeahaaate o44 That is one of the 
enuere of Velox i Future for the Chemical Industry J45 sumeet veele ta fail- 
; DDT in Canada 546 nat ee ec 
photographic print- Parliamentary Topics 547. +Ure. I know of few 
ing paper and of Dereanal Melee 548 chemical enterprises 
Bakelite the same Birthday Honours 548 if any, where the 
difficulties occurred. News from Germany 549 ~=initial expenses were 
The most impor- New Control Orders 900) not decidedly highe: 
tant part of _ the Chemical Controls 900 than what was esti- 
problem we had be- Som Barytes OP peer J) mated at first. 
fore us,’’ he said in ome Aspects of Microchemistry 99 It is hard work 
a Ceylon Kaolin 501 asi bod: 
1910, a a General News from Ww eek ‘to W eek 552 © persuace snyuod’ 
technical instruction Commercial Intelligence 554 to advance funds for 
to those who were Stocks and Shares 554 a business enterprise 
willing to learn, and British Chemical Prices 555 which encounters 
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troubles, except at an 
portionate sacrifice.’ 
Finally, perhaps one of the outstand- 
ing lessons is that he who would succeed 
must expect to weather severe storms. 
Baekeland had his full share of those, 
but came through with colours flying to 
make his fortune from the smallest of 
beginnings. He was smitten by ill- 
ness at a critical period of his life; 


entirely dispro- 
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when just starting his first factory (to 
make Velox) he ran into the severest 
trade depression that America has 
known; he had difficulty finding facili- 
ties for his work; he found extreme 
dithculty in persuading people to take 
up anything new. But he was never 
daunted. There is a_ lesson’ for 
Britain in Baekeland’s life, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Potter for disclosing it. 








NOTES AND 


Technical Committees Wanted 

N our current issue we publish the 

text of an address delivered at the 
recent annual meeting of the Association 
of Scientific Workers by Dr. N. Levy. 
In his speech, Dr. Levy discussed the 
prospects and potentialities of the British 
chemical industry, and while he readily 
acknowledges the great advances that 
have been made in the industry, he is 
not sparing of criticism in certain direc- 
tions. In common with other members 
of his political Party, he demands that 
our coal resources. shall pass into 
national ownership and he claims this to 
be a necessity for the well-being of the 
chemical industry. He does not ask for 
the ‘‘ nationalisation ’’ of the chemical 
industry itself; instead he makes the 
much more reasonable demand of an 
expansion of the system of technical 
committees within the industry. 


Civil Servants and Chemicals 


T is interesting to study his re- 

marks alongside the recent speech of 
Lord McGowan (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
June 2, p. 477), especially the conclud- 
ing paragraphs in which the chairman of 
[.C.I. expressed his opinion about the 
future. On the whole, it does not seem 
iinpossible that some plan could be 
evolved for the future of the chemical 
industry which would be acceptable to 
both parties, though lord McGowan 
might not be prepared to accept in full 
the suggestion of Dr, Levy that the 
Government’s synthetic nitrogen plants 
should continue to be worked by civil 
servants. We have the honour of being 
acquainted with a number of the “ civil 
servants ’? who have been employed in 
R.O.F.’s during the war, and we are 


COMMENTS 


bound to admit that much of the effici- 
ency which they undoubtedly achieved 
was brought about by them through the 
employment of the good commercial 
practices which they had learnt in a 
previous incarnation, before the exigen- 
cies of war had directed them into the 
State’s service. If some ingenious mind 
would devise a scheme whereby the in- 
dustrial civil servants of the future could 
enjoy a sort of ‘‘ grand tour’’ of 
factories, etc., working under private 
enterprise, before becoming established 
in Government employ, the opponents 
of State enterprise would have less 
cause for apprehension. 


Sequel to ** Pluto ”’ 


OW that the story of ‘‘ Operation 

Pluto ’’ has been released, it is also 
possible to make known an interesting 
sequel. While the pipe-lines carrying 
fuel to our armies beyond the Channel 
were naturally of very sturdy construc- 
tion, they were none the less susceptible 
to damage from such objects as ships’ 
anchors, and towards the end of 1944 a 
number of lines had begun to leak or 
had suffered actual fractures. The 
precise location of the damage was not 
known and no method was available for 
accurate detection, such as would enable 
divers to be sent down to effect repairs. 
The Petroleum Warfare Department be- 
thought them of the dyestuff Fluorescein 
LT, used to assist in rescuing airmen 


forced down on the sea. Why should 
not fluorescein solution be pumped 
through the damaged pipe until it 
emerged on the sea’s surface and so 
reveal the presence of the fracture? 
Enormous quantities of the solution 


would, however, be required to colour a 
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suthcient volume of sea water, which 
would necessarily be from the bottom of 
the sea up to the surface, in order to be 


observed at any distance. I1.C.I. were 
approached, and experiments were at 
once carried out to see whether a solu- 


tion of Fluorescein LT could not be 
produced which would rise to the sur- 
face of the sea without mixing with it 
and then spread out over a large area. 


Detection of Oil Leaks 
UCH a solution was evolved and 
arrangements were made to try it out 
in the damaged pipelines. Preparation of 
the large quantity of the solution in- 


volved was undertaken on the site of 
the pumping station by an R.A.S.C. 
unit under supervision. In_ spite of 


desperately cold weather which froze the 
ingredients in their containers’ and 
choked the pumps with ice, the experi- 
ment was entirely successful. The 
solution was introduced into one of the 
damaged lines and at the same time 
ships of the Royal Navy, assisted by a 
‘Walrus’ spotting plane, began to 
move out along the course of the sub- 
marine pipes. In due course, the fluor- 
escent patch appeared on the _ surface. 
One end of the fracture had been found. 
As the ends had beconie separated by 
an appreciable distance, perhaps due to 
dragging by ships’ anchors, it was found 
necessary to ship quantities of the liquid 
to France and repeat the operation from 
the opposite shore. Once again the 
exact location of the fractured end was 
revealed. Without the assistance of 
this device, employed on more than one 
occasion, there is no doubt that 
‘* Pluto’s’’’ efficiency must have been 
seriously curtailed. 


A Further Warning 


N our issue of June 2, we claimed to 

be the first industrial weekly in this 
country to publish a representative series 
of photographs illustrating the present 
state of the chemical industry in Ger- 
many. On the same occasion we uttered 
a warning against drifting along by a 
series of ad hoc decisions instead of 
proceeding in accordance with a_ well- 
defined and _ workable _ inter-Allied 
policy. Reference was also made to 
General Clay’s assurance of the prospec- 


tive destruction of all German plants 
other than those serving’ essential 
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civilian needs. It is possible that a 
beginning has already been made with 
such a policy, but we have certainly not 
vet heard of it, nor, we gather, has any. 
one else in this country—and, to judge 
by the report published in this issue 
(p. 549), something quite different is in 
the wind, During the war, we could 
read almost daily in the British Press 
accounts of events in Germany; since 
VE-Day, however, there has been a 
conspicuous absence of news about Ger- 
many s internal economy, especially the 
industrial sector. It is high time that 
the black-out was removed on news of 
this highly important nature, as de- 
cisions are now being taken in a way 
that, at best, can only be described as 
spasmodic, although these decisions will 
affect the well-being of millions all 
over the world and will profoundly 
influenece the chances of maintaining 
Allied unity and peace. 


Scientists’ Moscow Visit 
T the invitation of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., a party 
scientific men and scholars left 
England on Thursday last week to 
participate in the celebration of the 
220th anniversary of the founding of the 
Academy, which to some extent was due 
to Peter the Great’s visit to this country 
in 1698 and his meeting with prominent 


of 21 


members of the Royal Society. Chemis- 
try was represented in the party 
by Professor N. K, Adam, Dr. 
EK. M. Crowther. Professor F. G. 
Donnan, Professor C, N., Hinshelwood, 
Dr. W. G. Ogg, and Professor Sir 
Robert Robinson. Owing! to a_ fan- 


tastic piece of mismanagement, eight of 
the original party—including Professor 
R. G. W. Norrish and Professor E. K. 
Rideal—were at the last minute refused 
their permits to leave England, the 
reason given being that the work they 
were doing for the war against Japan 
was of too great importance for them _to 
be released at the moment. We have 
no reason to suppose that the cause of 
this blunder was anything more than 
lack of co-operation between the Gov- 
ernment departments concerned; but 
Opposition organs have not lost the 
opportunity of making political capital 
from this extraordinary instance of 
official . 


maladroitness. 
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Raw Materials for Plastics and 
Synthetic Rubbers—III 


Untapped Sources of Supply 
by D. D. HOWAT, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


(Continued from ‘THE CHEMICAL AGE, Fune 16, 1945, p 


EW must be found if British 
chemical industry is to acquire anything 
approaching those quantities of raw materials 
called for in large-scale production of plastics 
and synthetic rubber. Experience in countries 
abroad has shown that part of the needs in 
raw materials may be met by more efficient 
utilisation of the gases produced from both 
coal-gas retorts and coke-oven plants. Every 
plastics chemist will agree that burning thes: 
even in the efficient burners, 
represents a loss of valuable raw material. 
According to the latest returns,*® the pro- 
duction of coal gas in 1948 was 298,431 
million cu. ft., using 20,900,000 tons of coal. 
During the same year an identical quantit\ 
of coal was treated in ovens for the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke. A reason- 
able assumption is that nearly 240,000 million 
cu. ft. of coke-oven gas were produced 
simultaneously. For many vears past, grav 
doubts have been expressed as to the proper 
industrial utilisation of coke-oven gas. In 
the annual report of the chief inspector of 
mines for 1938 it was stated that, of a total! 
production of 198,418 million cn. ft. of coke- 
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works has increased from 29,621 million 


cu. ft. in 1938 to 46,992 million cu. ft. in 
1943,°" an increase of from 13 to 21 per cent. 
of the total make of coke-oven Las disposed 


of in this manner. Even now, however, coke- 
oven gas constitutes a rich potential sourc 


of chemical raw materials, the possibilities 


of which have not been adequately under- 
stood or exploited. 

In this connection, considerable interest 
attaches to a recent paper presented to The 
Institution of Chemical Engineers by J. 
Watson Napier?? describing plant now 


operating in Britain for the manufacture of 
synthetic ammonia from  coke-oven gas. 
Some attention is directed to the gas separa- 
tion plant in which all the other constituents 
of the coke-oven gas are removed by lique- 
faction, leaving a mixed gas fraction to which 
the requisite amount of nitrogen is added 
to give the required 3 to 1 ratio of hydrogen 


to nitrogen. During the three-stage lque- 
faction process, as shown in Fig. “7, thre 
separate fractions are produced, the follow- 


ing table giving the volume 
of the different fractions 
lV 


and ( ‘omposit ion 


VOLUME AND COMPOSITION OF FRACTIONS PRODUCED FROM C OKE- OVEN GAS 


sasis : 





Raw coke-oven gas 


Composition ©, of vol. 


Hos 1.0 Nil 

COs 2.2 Nil 
(2H 0.4 9.6 
CoH, 2.9 44.5 

O>v 0.2 0.7 

CY 7.6 0.3 

Ho 52.5 1.4 

CH, 27.0 23.2 
CoHg 2.0 21.0 

\ > ) »> 2 

Vol. in cu. ft. 100,000 5780 
Cal. value: B. Th. U.cu. ft. 532 1409 


Total B.Th.U. in given volume 


oven gas, 7087 million cu. ft., or over 3.5 
per cent., were completely wasted. Even 


this does not represent the whole truth, for 
in industrial plants in the West of Scotland, 
at least, and probably in many other dis- 


tricts as well, coke-oven gas was being used 


to preheat blast furnace stoves, no other 
outlet having been found for this valuable 
raw material. As ordinary blast-furnace gas 
with a calorific value of 100 B.Th.U. was 


available in ample quantities for 
pose, the waste of fuel is obvious, to say 
nothing of the waste of chemical raw 
materials. Sale of coke-oven gas to gas 


this pur- 


E th one ne 


100,000 cu. ft. of raw coke- -oven gas at N.’ 


Stine ( seadinns monoxide AMtxea gas 
Nil Nil — 
Nil Nil 
0.2 Nil 
Ll.7 2.0 
14.5 271.0 
3.38 . 3.0 75.0 
70.4 4 
2.1 
san 65.1 ~5.0 
35,180 S310 66.210 
Zia 125 241 
53 200.000 
The carbon monoxide fraction is un- 


being produced merely by the use 
of liquid nitrogen to wash out residual 
traces of carbon monoxide from the mixed 
gas. Removal of carbon monoxide down to 
a residual content of only about 10 parts 
per million is essential before the mixed gas 
passes to the catalytic chambers. Essen- 
tially, this process may be considered as 
consisting of both separation and concentra- 
tion, giving concentrates of ethvlene and of 
methane, while separating a mixed gas for 
synthetic ammonia manufacture. 

In the light of these data the possibilities 


Important, 








53° 
may be considered of making available 
chemical raw materials by treating a sub- 
stantial volume of coke-oven gas by this 
process. Assuming that 20 per cent. of the 


total make of 240.000 mullion cu. ft. of coke- 


oven gas was. treated, the following table 
shows the volume and tonnage of the 
different chemical raw materials produced 


and the concentration of each in the given 
fractional volume. 
rABLE \ 
VOLUME OF COKE-OVEN GaAs TREATED: 
million cu. ft. 


45 (KH) 








oe 


Tonnage of 





('oncentration Vol. of product made 

of major fraction avadable in 

Fraction component (millions concentrated 
°., by vol. of cu. ft.) fraction 
Ethylene 44.5 2610 43,000 
Methane 70.0 15,750 210,000 

Hydrogen in 

mixed gas 75.0 29.794 54.800 





An addition of 43,000 tons to the available 
supplies of ethylene would be a substantial 
contribution. Very roughly, one 
ethylene will produce two tons of polyviny! 


chloride, so that production of polyvinyl 
chloride from the ethylene fraction would 
be close on 100,000 tons, representing even 


at the present American price of 2s. per Ib. 
an annual revenue of £22,000,000. In this 
country, polyvinyl chloride £500 per 
ton, so that the revenue obtainable may be 
much greater. 

Processes for the production of numerous 


costs 


organic intermediates from methane have 
been developed on a large scale both in 


Germany and the U.S.A. Hvydrocyanic acid, 
methanol, formaldehyde, methy! chloride, and 
methvlene chloride have all been produced 


commercially from methane. while, a> 
already indicated, the most revolutionary 
development has been the production of 


acetviene. 
Economic Use of Coal 


In the synthesis of anfmonia from tlh 
hvdrogen in coke-oven gas, Napier has shown 
that this constitutes the most 
method of hydrogen production 
point of view of coal utilisation. 
considered 
nitrogen fixation, 
requirements pel 
follows: 

Method of Hydrogen 
Production 


economic 
from the 
If the pro 
essentially as one of 
then the equivalent coal 
ton of nitrogen are as 


c‘rss is 


Tons of 


coal ton of N 


Steam-iron process 1.02 
Electrolytic process 5 OS 
Wate r-2as process | ben — 3.62 
Coke-oven gas separation process 2.72 
When all these facts are taken into con- 


sideration—available supplies of coke-oven 
gas (only one-fifth of which is involved in 
the preceding calculations), the synthesis of 
ammonia, and the production of concentrated 
supplies of ethylene and methane—the pro- 
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cess 1s obviously worthy of careful investi. 
gation and offers very interesting possibilities 
of increasing raw matcrial supplies. 

Hitherto in the discussion of possi ble 
sources of raw materials, attention has been 
directed to the more efficient utilisation of 
coal, to carbonisation and to the separation 
and recovery of unsaturated gaseous hydro. 
carbons. Although the limit of expansion 
has not been reached in any of these pro. 
cesses, it is fairly obvious that even unde: 
the conditions suggested the available sup. 
plies of raw materials do not reach very 
large proportions, at least in comparison with 
American production. In planning on a long. 
term basis for the development of the plastics 
and synthetic rubber industries in Britain, 
estimates must be of the order of a million 
tons, not a hundred thousand. If this is 
so, how may the gap be bridged between 
the supplies of raw materials from coal car- 
bonisation (tars, benzols. gases) and from 
carbide manufacture, and the large quan- 
tities necessary to sustain an industry of the 
magnitude indicated? Probably the produc- 
tion of coal could be expanded and ear- 
bonisation plant provided, but the _ effort 
entailed would be impracticable, involving 
uneconomic inroads into our national re- 
sources. 


Oil-Refining Products 


Before the present war the total consump- 
tion of petroleum products in Britain was 
about 12,000,000 tons, of which about 
10,000,000 tons were imported as fully re- 
fined products. Developments in the petro 
leum refining industry have progressed 
amazingly during the past few years, but 
in spite of the increase in the number and 
complexity of the refining operations, wast 
age is very slight, one ton of crude petro- 
icum vielding about 98 per cent., by weight, 
of useful products. A substantial percentage 
of the valuable by-products of the refining 
operations, particularly cracking, reforming, 
and hydrogenation, are unsaturated gaseous 
hydrocarbons, such as ethvlene, propvienes. 
butvlenes, and amylenes. These gaseous by- 
products have been described as the ** ver, 
bricks of the new svnthetic chemistry.’’?? A 
great part of the extraordinary expan- 
sion of the plastics and synthetic rubbei 
industries in the U.S.A. must be attributed 
to the possession of a_ plentiful supply of 
‘chemical bricks.’’ One result of the 
phenomenal American development of these 
industries has been to direct increased atten 
tion to the possibilities of synthesising other 
fine chemicals from, oil-refining by-products. 
It would appear that the- whole focus of 
industrial organic chemistry is changing from 
coal to oil. Clearly any acceleration of this 
development will involve an additional handi- 
cap for British chemical industry. Many 
well-argued theses have been advanced fo1 


these 


the establishment of a really large oil-refining 
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industry in 


Britain. After the war, very 
considerable 


repairs and modifications are 
bound to be necessary in those oil refineries 
in Iran and Trinidad from which the major 
qu tities of British refined petroleum sup 


plies were obtained. The time is now ripe 
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process could be hydrogenated and refined 
by this new industry, yielding substantial 
additions to the supply of motor spirit and 
also contributing to the output of un- 
saturated gaseous hydrocarbons. Were this 
quantity of tar made available by the means 
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Fig. 7. 


Flow-sheet showing the separation by liquefaction of the 


constituent fractions of coke-oven gas, with final production of 


hydrogen-nitrogen 


‘*mixed gas’”’ 


having the correct ratio of 


constituents for ammonia synthesis (NAPIER). 


to consider whether this is not the golden 
opportunity to set up such an industry her 
in Britain. Opposition must be expected to 
such a proposal, but the development of new 
industries in Britain with increased emplovy- 
ment and improved living standards should 
not eC prejudiced by private interests, 

Dr. Kind, in his ablv-argued case,*’ est) 
mates that if an oil-refining industry was 
established to treat LO.QOO0O tons of ‘crude 
oil annually, over 1,000,000 tons of un 
saturated hydrocarbon ** chemical bricks ' 
vould be made available for use in synthetic 
chemical industries in this country. On th 
Kisting figures a saving of over £20,000 000 
(£2 per ton) in foreign currency would bi 
effected by buying crude instead of refined pro 
ducts. With the production of about 1,000,000 
tons of plastics and = synthetic rubbers, 
in annual revenue of well over £100,000,000 
vould be secured, In addition, completely 
new and large-scale industries would be 
the industrial potential of th 
would be immeasurably increased, 


a 


eountry 


| heightened employment and large wage bills 
would he secured. 


and a definite rise in the 
standard of living of a large group of work- 
people would follow. 

From one to two million tons of tar pro- 
duced by the low-temperature carbonisation 


indicated, a saving of over 500,000 tons of 
imports of crude oil could probably be 
effected. This would reduct thi expenditure 
of foreign currency’ by £1.500.000 to 
£2,000 000. If private enterprise is not 
sufficiently alive to the benefits that could 
be secured by such a course, is it too much 
to ask that the Government, as 50 per cent. 
shareholder in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.. 
Litd., should give a definite lead and insist 
at least on making a beginning in the estab- 
lishment of this new industry in this 
country ? 

Experience in Europe before the wan 
proved that the tendency everywhere was to 
provide refineries in the consuming centres, 
importing only crude oil. During 1938, 87 per 
cent. of the oil requirements of France were 
refined in that country, while in Italy 58 per 
cent. of the requirements’ were locally 
refined. As a rough estimate, Moore*‘ gives 
a figure of £3 to £4 per ton of oil throughput 
per vear as the capital cost of modern oil- 
refining plant. Therefore, plant for the treat- 
ment of the 10,000,000 tons of crude oil in 
Britain will require the expenditure of 
£30,000,000 to £40,000.000. To utilise 
adequately the gaseous unsaturated hvydro- 
carbons from the refineries for the manu- 
facture of plastics, synthetic rubbers, and 
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other purposes will entail the further ex- 
penditure of a similar sum. Heavy capital 
outlay is involved initially and the amortisa- 


tion must be taken at 10 to 15 per cent., 
but the saving in foreign currency and the 
sale of large tonnages of plastics and 
synthetic rubbers should ensure an adequate 
return. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, there are a 
in which the supplies ot 
materials for the 
rubber industries 
large quantities necessary. 

1. The adoption of the 
by the Hydrocarbon Oil 
of the payment to the 
turer of an 
respect ol 


number of ways 
chemical raw 
plastics and synthetic 
may be secured in the 


recommendation 
Duties Committee 
chemical manufac- 
allowance of 9d. per gallon in 
indigenous oils used as raw 
materials in chemical synthesis should prove 
a real stimulus to the expansion of the 
plastics and synthetic chemical industries. 
In this way, increased recovery of benzol 
and other essential raw materials from 
vases and tars should be made a more attrac- 
tive proposition and thus meet the needs 
of an expanding market. 

2. When strong competition for available 
supphes occurs among different industries, a 
control panel should be established to secure 
equitabl distribution. 

3. The establishment of a larg -scale 
low-temperature carbonisation industry, if 
aided by a fuel-rationing scheme and backed 


by a Government subsidy, should prove of 
very considerable value as a source of raw 
materials, particularly tars and olefines. 

1. Development of a large national 
scheme for hydro-electric power generation 
on the lines proposed bv the Cooper Com- 
mittee for the North of Scotland and by the 
Severn Barrage Committee, with an output 


of over 6000 million units annually, 


will per- 


mit thre establishm«e nt of electro-chemical 
industries on a large scale. A_ proposed 
target of 250.000 tons of calcium carbide will 


absorb 13.5 per cent. of the total 
from these m schemes. 

5. More efficient utilisation of coke-oven 
gas, involving the separation and concentra- 
tion of ethvlene, methane, and hydrogen. 
Plant experience in Britain has proved the 
value of this procedure. Treatment of 20 per 


output 


cent. of the present coke-oven gas output 
will vield 43,000 tons of ethylene, 200,000 


tons of 
gen. 

6. Establishment of an oil-refining indus- 
try in Britain capable of treating 10,000,000 
tons of crude oil annually would make avail- 
able 1.000.000 tons of unsaturated gaseous 
hydrocarbons, capable of being transformed 
into over 1.000.000 tons of plastics and 
svnthetic rubbers. 


methane, and 58,000 tons of hydro- 
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Totaquina 


Increased Output in Tanganyika 


HE development of the totaquina indus- 

try in Tanganvika is described in a 
recent message from the territory which says 
that the amount sold in the last hait of 1944 
was 20 times that sold in a simtlar period of 
1942. ‘Totaquina is a mixture of the alka- 
loids from the bark of various species of 
cinchona and has been increasingly in de- 
mand on account of the scarcity of quinine. 


Tanganyika totaquina manufacture was 
started at Dar-es-Salaam in 1942. Since 
then there has been a steady increase in 


production of bark and of totaquina, rising 
from £300 worth at the end of 1942 to £6500 
worth in June-December, 1944. The manu- 
facturing process is relatively simple and is 
carried out with plant made or acquired 
locally. The dried cinchona bark is pow 
dered, treated with lime water, and extracted 
with gas-oil in the presence of caustic soda. 
The alkaloids are then extracted from the 
solution in oil by agitation with dilute acid 
and the solution filtered. The alkaloids are 
next precipitated by an alkali, filtered off, 
and dried. 

Totaquina is supplied as a powder, soluble 
in dilute acid to produce the equivalent of 


liquid quinine mixture, or as_ five-grain 
tablets. Tanganyika totaquina contains a 


far higher proportion of quinine than is re- 
quired by the British Pharmacopoeia, quinine 


and cinchonidine constituting about 60 per 


cent. of the total. The Dar-es-Salaam fac 
tory is now supplying Kenya and Uganda 


with totaquina which is surplus to the pre 
sent requirements of Tanganyika, but local 
consumption is rapidly increasing as the effi- 
ciency of the drug becomes more widely 
known. 
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British Chemical Plant Manufacturers 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


HE annual meeting of the B.C.P.M.A. 

was held at the Connaught Rooms, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, on June 15, with Mr. Keith 
Fraser in the chair. The period under re- 
view is the first full year at 26 Portland 
Place, London, W.1, and with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hoblyn as secretary and other 
additions to the staff, the Association has 
been able greatly to increase its activities. 


Points from the Report 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. W. R. 
Beswick, the Enemy Chemical Plant Indus- 
try Committee studied the problem of con- 
trolling the German chemical plant indus 
try and submitted a report on the subject 
to the executive committee. These deli- 
berations resulted in the issue of a memo- 
randum in which the Association outlined 
its views on the security and economic 
aspects of the control of the enemy industry 
and stressed the importance of an early in- 
vestigation of key firms. This memoran- 
dum has since provided a basis for diseus- 
sions with the Government, arising out of 
which the Association was requested to pro- 
vide all the information it could regarding 
German chemical plant designers and 
makers, Members readily responded to 
this request and from the information thus 
obtained comprehensive alphabetical, geo- 
graphical, and products classification lists 
have been prepared and are now being for- 
warded to the British Element of the Con- 
trol Commission. Discussions are proceed- 
ing with the Government regarding the 
early investigation of special targets, the 
provision of chemical engineers to assist in 
the long-term control of the German indus- 
try and visits of members to works in Ger- 
many at a later stage. 


Disposal of Surplus Plant 


Realising that the disposal of surplus 
Government-owned chemical plant other 


than through the proper channels of the 
industry might have serious repercussions 
on members’ business, the executive com- 
mittee appoinfed a special sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. B. N. Reavell 
to study this problem, and as a result a 
memorandum has been submitted to the 
Government. The Association wishes to 
avoid surplus plant being broken down and 
sold for purposes for which it was not 
originally designed for fear it might bring 
disrepute to the firms who made it, and 
cohsiders that such surplus plant should be 
dismantled by experienced chemical engi- 
neers, reconditioned (where reconditioning 
is necessary) by the original makers or by 
similarly qualified contractors and sold “ in 


course of trade ’’ for duties it is capable of 
performing. Contact has been maintained 
with the Government who have appointed an 
inter-departmental panel to deal with the 
matter. 

The publicity sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr, W. R. Beswick has 
framed recommendations for the publication 
of a new and improved edition of the Direc 
tory of Members which, owing to paper 
restrictions, has not appeared since 1941. 

Exports 

During the year the Association acted as 
the Government’s agency for controlling 
members’ exports of chemical plant. ‘This 
entailed the scrutiny and discussion with 
the Board of Trade of each individual order 
but, thanks to the Association’s close and 
harmonious relations with the Board, faci 
lities have been provided promptly in all 
approved cases and the Association has ex- 
pedited the subsequent issue of export 
licences when they have been required. 

The opportunities that are opening out 
for the export of chemical plant are so pro 
mising and the national need for increasing 
exports is so great, that the time has come 
for framing an active policy and in this 
connection members’ attention was drawn 
to the fact that although a few larger mem- 
hers have well-established export organisa- 
Lioiis the majority have not the means indi- 
vidually to cover all prospective markets 
effectively. To overcome this difficulty 
members were invited to consider the possi 
bility of co-operating to form groups within 
the Association to evolve stronger export 
selling organisations than would otherwise 
be possible. A number of replies have been 
received indicating willingness to explore 
such possibilities and the Director is giving 
them his attention. It is evident that the 
chemical plant industry as a whole is inade- 
quately represented in most overseas mar 
kets and as opportunity arises members are 
being put into touch with likely local repre. 
sentatives. 

It is reported that the Association is 
becoming the focal point for visitors from 
overseas who have chemical plant interests. 
As a result it has been possible to put mem- 
bers in touch with many overseas visitors. 
That the value of making these contacts 
through the Association is appreciated by 
Government Departments is evidenced by 
the way in which the Association is called 
into preliminary discussions with delega- 
tions from overseas and it is anticipated that 
the Association will play an increasingly 
important role in this direction. 

In pursuance of a_ policy of developing 
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the more coherent inter-relationship of 
industrial organisations the B.C.P.M.A. has 
yoined the B.E.A. as an association mem- 
ber and Mr. Fraser serves on its council 
and its policy committee, and is chairman 
of its Enemy Industries Committee. Mr. 
Beswick serves on the B.E.A. Publicity 
Committee and acts as Mr. Fraser’s deputy 
on the couneil. The Association became 
affiliated to the F.B.I. early in the vear 
under review. This has proved of unques- 
tionable advantage to the Association. Mr. 
Fraser is one of the B_E.A. representatives 
on the F.B.I. Grand Council and Mr. Bes- 
wick and the director represent B.C.P.M.A. 
on that hody. The director is also a mem- 
ber of the F.B.1. Russian Committee. 

Relations with the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers have continued to 
be close and eordial; the chairman of 
A.B.C.M. sits as an observer on the 
B.C.P.M.A. Enemy Chemical Plant Com 
mittee, and Mr. Fraser sits on the A.B.C.M. 
equivalent committee, 


Chemical Engineering Education 


Representations made by the B.C.P.M.A. 
in co-operation with the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, the Institute = of 
Petroleum, the Institute of Fuel and _ the 
A.B.C.M, for advocating measures to the 
Goverment by which the shortage’ of 
trained chemical engineers might be allevi- 
ated, have already resulted in the granting 
of a considerable additional number of 
State bursaries for post-graduate courses in 
chemical engineering. 

tlie executive’s gratitude to Mr. Norman 
Neville and to Dr. Hoblyn is shared by all 
members, ally of whom have expressed to 
the committee their appreciation of the un- 
failing courtesy and attention which the per- 
manent officers have shown towards them. 

Officers for the Year 


1945/46 were re 


Honorary officers for 
clected as follows: Chairman, Mr. Ktite 
FRASER (W. J. Fraser & Co.); vice-chair 
man, Mr. W. R. Beswick (Ashmore, Lben- 
son, Pease & Co.); treasurer, Mr. W. S. 
KNIGHT (Kestner Evaporator & Engineer 
ing Co The executive committee remains 
as last vear, except that Mr. H. V. Yorke 
(Bennett, Sons & Shears) comes in in the 
place of Mr. Henshaw, who has resigned. 
Mr NORMAN NEVILLE continues as director 
and Dr. E. H. T. HOBLYN as secretar\ 


Sir F. Bain’s Speech 


At the luncheon which followed the Pens ral 
meeting, there was a company of some 200 
members and guests. 

Sir FREDERICK Bain, M.C., lately c!air- 
man of the Chemical Control Board. 
Ministry of Supply, proposing the toast of 
ihe Association, said it was perhaps good 
that in the midst of a General Election it 
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was possible to mect in this way quictly and. 
without political prejudice, to discuss prac. 
tical affairs. He was glad to respond t 
the toast, firstly because Mr, Keith Frase 
was an old personal friend; and, secondly, 
it gave him the opportunity of paving 
iribute to the great and valuable work which 
the members of the Association accomplis| ed 
during the German war. Throughout thos 
vears there was never @ serious hold-up fo: 
essential chemical plant—a record during iy 
war in which they could take just pri 
and for which the country could be grateful 
The third reason why he was pleased to pro- 
pose this toast was that as a chemical } 
ducer himself he in some way represented 
the customers of the Association. In th 
case of the chemical plant manufacturers 
and the chemical industry there was a 
special relationship and he welcomed thr 
opportunity of taking stock together, for in 
hae testing time ahead it would be neces- 
sary for the two sides to work together 
more closely than ever before. 

kKvaiuating the tasks which lie ahead, Sir 
Frederick referred to the first and suprem: 
task—the defeat of Japan. Then therc was 
the rehabilitation of Europe; there was thy 
supply of a world starved fo: vears of essen- 
tial commodities and machinery: and there 
was finally the task on. which the 
of all the others depended—that of putting 
our own worn and battered house in order. 


The Sharing of Knowledge 


During the German war, the Associati 
had shown how it was possible for independ 
ent firms to get together and undertake pr 
positions which would have been beyond th 
scope of any one firm alone. He did n 
knew how far the members had exchanged 
special knowledge, but at any rate they had 
been prepared to share knowledge im a was 
which before the war would have been 1m 
possible. This sharing of knowledge, he 
said. had turned out to be a source of mutual! 
strength. In the wide and infinitely ex 
panding field covered by the Association, they 
had a record of which they could be proud: 
and now, besides the difficulties of staff. 
labour, and materials, there were other diffi- 
culties not so readily recognised. 
le danger of lassitude: we had to force 
oursclves to tackle new ventures and to in 
vestigate new ideas, There was also th 
danger of complacency. With more demands 
for our products than could be fulfilled, wit! 
tuxation so devised that all excess profits 


— 


SUCCESS 


quiie properly went to the State, efficiency 
i: unit production in many cases had had 
to be sacrificed to magnitude aad speed of 
output. 


We now had to recover, he continued, the 
ritish supremacy in salesmanship.  Befor 


] 


countries had to buy from us, but to-day w 


were a debtor country with a population far 


ereater than we could feed. We must im- 


There was 


> 
he war we were a creditor nation and other 
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port to live and for that reason we must 
export our manufactured goods. But there 
was another side to the picture. We were a 
fre people with a great tradition; and 
British industry would carry its proper shar 
of the load in the future willingly and, in 
the long run, triumphantly. 

Although we had lost our foreign invest 
ments there was to be set against that th 
masterly manner in which the war had been 


financed. Sir Frederick expressed strong 
commendation of the financing of the war-— 


‘a triumph of Treasury policv ’’—as wel! 
as Of that body of devoted senior civil ser- 
vants in the higher branches of the Treasury. 
and of the core of our Civil Service, which 
was unequalled in the world and was om 
f the great assets of this country. 

The British working man alse, he said, 
was still the best worker in the world, if he 
were fairly treated—and being British he 
would see that he was fairly treated! In 
the struggle for increased efficiency there 
must be no monkeying with the fair treat- 
ment of the worker. The increased efticiencs 
needed must come from improved manage- 
ment and improved plant. Although in 
adaptability and inventiveness we had main- 
tained our traditions there were instances 
where our efficiency of production had been 


shown to be considerably lower than it 
should be. That gap must be closed. In th 


engineering and chemical! 
was confident that it could 


field of chemical 
manufacture. he 
bye closed. 


Possibilities of Grouping 


There would be an insistent demand, he 
believed, from the less industrialised parts 
of the world for the establishment of chemu- 
cal industrv. That meant chemical plant. 
It was possible that the present maximum 
capacity of the Association could be fully 
utilised for plant in this country, but it 
would be at our peril if this home deman1 
should deflect them from their fair share in 
the export market. The chemical manufac- 
turing and chemical plant manufacturing in- 
dustries had in this a common interest. 
Whereas from other and competitive coun- 
tries individual organisations could submit 
complete schemes for comprehensive and 
complicated chemical processes to meet these 
demands, we were not quite in that sanie 
position ‘in this country. There might have 
been—and he was delighted to hear the chair- 
man question the statement he had just made 
—some noteworthy instances of co-operation 
between a number of firms to produce a com- 
prehensive scheme, but it might be that that 
method would not effectively meet every case. 
For certain types of plant, the chemical 
plant manufacturers of this country were as 
good as any in the world, and it might well 
be that some well-continued and_ wisely 
planned groupings would be to the advan- 
tage of the industry and of the country. He 
had grounds for 


C 


believing that to-day there 
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was more likelihood than ever of achieving 
valuable and practical results from = an 
examination of such a possibility y. 

The chemical engineer had, during the war, 
demonstrated triumphantly the significane: 
of his place in modern industry. We in this 
country have been somewhat laggard in 
acknowledging that significance but no one 
questioned it to-day, The provision of means 
for training larger numbers of chemical en- 
gineers was now an immediately urgent 
problem for this country and the Association 


The Chairman’s Address 


The chairman (Mr. KEITH FRASEK) res 
ponding, said the points mentioned by Sir 
Frederick Bain afforded material for a seric- 
of meetings of every technical and trad: 
Association represented at the luncheon. 
What Sir Frederick had said as to the need 
for a real understanding between the consu- 
mer and the supplier was a logical economic 
fact. Chemical plant manufacturers wel- 
comed heartily the offer of co-operation which 
had been made. The word * chemical" to 
the uninitiated might be subject to some 
misunderstanding because, in fact, chemica! 
engineering was the basis not onlv of the 
lia@ht and heavy chemical industries, but als 
of petroleum refining, of edible oe aleohol, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, fucl and, in fact 
of everything we eat, drink or wear. Ther 
was, therefore, an immense responsibility on 
those who had to handle the equipment side 
in regard to the development of those major 
industries—the very essence of Letter living 
conditions in the whole world. Because ot 
that very fact there was a vast market befor 
them; there need Be no fear that there would 
be a shortage ot work for all engaged in 
chemical plant and chemical manufacture. 
For that reason, therefore, if the two sides 
could get away from the factors which had 
prevented collaboration in the past, there was 
some chance that this nation of ours would 
have its full share of the trade of the world 
to the betterment of world conditions and 
the furtherance of the objects which wer 
part of the Atlantic Charter. 

To-day we were wasting our tine in being 
frightened of competitors, customers or anv- 
body else. It was, of course, a great prob- 
lem: in working out the details to ensure that 
a trade secret should remain so as long as the 
possessor thereof felt it was necessary. and 
he felt sure that would be the wish of everv- 
body. In that connection, the greatest 
tribute he could pay to the A.B.C.M. was to 
acknowledge the frankness with which they 
had worked with the plant manufacturers. 
It might be there was a specific contractor 
to whom the chemical manufacturer wou!d 
like to entrust his secrets and it was for that 
reason that the development to which Sir 
Frederick had referred should he kept tlexible 
so that that integrity, which was the essenc- 
of the whole thing, could be maintained. 

Plant manufacturers were conscious of the 
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immense problems ahead, and it was fully 
appreciated that the export market should 
not sufier In any way. Personally he felt 
that this was a momentous period in the 
development of the relations between con- 
-umer and supplier and he was only too 
pleased that Sir Frederick had opened his 
arms in the manner he had because it was 
lines that the B.C.P.M.A. had 
een working for many vears. 

In proposing the toast of ** The Guests,” 
ie specially welcomed the mem- 
indian Industrialist.’ Delegation, 
the representatives of the various Govern- 
ment departments, and the officials of many 
engineering and scientific institutions. 


The Board of Trade’s. Part 


SIR CHARLES BRUCE-GARDNER (Chief 
Executive for Industrial Reconversion), in 
response, said he appreciated the entertain- 
ment all the more because he felt he was 
taking part in the wedding feast of the sup- 
pli rs and users. The Board of Trade, he 
said. intended to dw all it possibly could to 
assist in bringing about a smooth and 
orderly conversion of industry from war to 
peace. It was the duty of anv Government 
departm ont so to create conditions that in- 
dustry itself could carry out the multitude 
of necessary jobs. Industrv was not static. 
It was all verv well for those whe talked 
about taking over this or that; they were 
taking over something that had been created 
and which was running. He personally be- 
heved that the maximum and best and 
quickest development weuld come _ from 
lowing individuals to develop themselves 
and to develop their businesses While we 
still had the Japanese war on our hands it 
was not possible toe relinquish all controls. 
lt was, however, part and parcel of the policy 
ol the Board of Trade, in so far as it con- 
trolled and regulated, to release controls as 
quickly a> possible. 

The Board had already gone a long way 
towards allocating the Government war-time 
factories. Those factories which had been 
released had already been regulated and it 
was the job of the Board of Trade to allo- 
cate them to the firms which would make 
the best use of them and probably employ 
the greatest amount of labour. 

Machine tools were being disposed of at 
the rate of 300 or 400 per weck and that 
number would be doubled shortly. As 
Government factories were released. so more 
and more of these machine tools would be 
available for industry. It was a_ gelden 
opportunity for many engineering firms in 
this country to acquire these machine tools 
at what he considered to be an attractive 
price. As regards export licences, Sir Charles 
said that action was being taken in a very 
much bigger and quicker wav. There was an 
exception in the case of certain goods which 
were in short supply, but generally speak- 
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The Board of Trade was fully conversant 
with the need of industry to get key mep 
back out of the Services and the Beard would 
do all it could to assist in that connection. 
At the same time, it was also neces. 
sary to keep in the Forces a_ percentage 
of men for essential services which must in. 
clude some key men required by mdustry. 

On the all-important question of building 
and building labour, Sir Charles said it was 
necessary to bear in mind the essential needs 
of housing, although he was one of those 
who thonght we should not think toc much 
of houses at the expense of new buildings 
for industrial purposes. The Board of Trade 
looked upon itself as the champion of civilian 
industry in the same way that those depart- 
ments which, during the war, had to look 
after munitions regarded themselves as the 
champions of the Services, 

Commenting on the remarks by Sir 
Frederick Bain regarding co-operation be- 
tween the producer and the ccnsumer, ly 
said he would like also to add the Govern- 
ment. He looked upon those three as repre- 
senting a three-legged stool: if one leg were 
taken away the whole thing collapsed 
Therefore, the Board of Trade would plav its 
part to —_ and be one of the legs of the 
three-leggec stool. 

SiR SULTAN CHINO (Member of the Indian 
Industrialists’ Delegation) also made a brief 
reply on behalf of the guests, 








Filter Manufacturers 
Formation of a Society Proposed 


NE of the most vital things in the 

national war effort has been the provi- 
sion of adequate filters for air, fuel, oil, 
water, chemicals, etc. The effective life of 
British equipment has been several times 
longer than that of similar enemy equip- 
nient, due to the protection which filter 
manufacturers have provided. The war- 
time growth of the filtration industry has 
been considerable, and, because of its prob- 
able increase in importance it is proposed 
to form a Society of Associated British 
Filter Manufacturers. It is hoped that the 
society will act as a medium for negotiation 
with Government departments and other 
bodies and also deal with matters of general 
technical interest. As filtration covers so 
many diverse fields it has been thought ad- 
visable to subdivide the Society into sec- 
tions which will handle their own particular 
problems. 

A temporary organising commitee has 
drawn up a draft constitution which will be 
submitted to the inaugural meeting of the 
society, This will be held at the offices of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 94/98 Petty 
France, Westminster, S.W.1, at 2.30 p.m. 
on July 6, 1945. Any interested concern 
should communicate with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. ; 
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A Future for the Chemical Industry" 


The Proper Utilisation of Resources 
by DR. N. LEVY 


Hii chemical industry and its personnel 
7 hen e carried out a splendid job during 
this war, a job which under the ultimate 
direction of Government contro] has resulted 
in enormous and essential increases in al) 
the arms of war. If one mentions only the 
more dramatic, such as the tremendous in- 
crease in the output of synthetic nitrates 
and magnesium products which have ex- 
panded our fertiliser policy, and the manu- 
facture of eutirely new medicinal; such as 
penicillin, it will show what the potentiall- 
ties of this great industry are for post-war 


policy. 
I want to say here that these advances 
are locked upon with mixed feelings by 


malutacturers and by people high up 


in their professions who ought to hnow 
better lu another place recently fears 
were expressed - about the effect = of 


the widespread application of — sueh 
things as heparin and penicillin, in increas- 
ing What is a great problem already, by 
creating a greater pressure of population, 
and the question was raised as to whether 
it was an entirely good thing to allow 
Madagascans, Indians or Chinese to live 
longer as a result of their use. The doubts 
which have been so expressed are really the 
most absurd expression of the industrialist’s 
fear of an expansionist economy, a fear 
which ignores completely the fact that pres- 
sure of population, wherever it occurs, is 
the result of low productivity and backward 
manufacture and that the chemical indus- 
try can in many cases supply the answer, 


The Value of Controls 


Among the least dramatic but none the 
less lmportant examples of the contribution 
made by the chemical industry has been the 
conservation of previously wasted materials 
aud previously ignored materials. In this 
country a really ingeniously constructive 
attempt has been made to base our indus- 
tries on home-produced materials and_ to 
select our imports carefully. In this the 
Government controls have done a good job 
despite their limitations, and we must see 
that the question of controls in industry is 
not made simply a subject of quarrel be- 
tween firms. This only brings out the Jimi- 
tations of these controls and does not dis. 
play their ultimate value when overhauled. 

The great tasks achieved in the chemical 
and allied industries could have _ been 
creatly improved, and improved’ more 
quickly, had there been, as there is in the 
engineering industry, a widespread scheme 





* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Scientific Workers, held last month. 


of technical committees. Within our indus- 
try these committees have played a minor 
part, and that is something which has to be 
put right in the future, especially as when 
the war ends the patent excuse of security 
will no longer apply. An illustration of 
this is provided by a recent advertisement 
in which a firm asked for a man who could 
interest the workpeople in their job! 

The most blatant examples of backward- 
ness have been in the aluminium industry, 
based on lack of bauxite and the inability 
to import. There are in existence processes 
based on clays, which give not only alu- 
minium but also cement, which could and 
should have been developed during the 
course of the war. Similar examples have 
occurred with regard to sulphuric acid, That 
illustrates how the question of imports and 
production from home-based materials 
should have presented us with a_ better 
picture and avoided the importation of large 
quantities of pyrites. Both the strength 
and weakness of the chemical industry bring 
out the need for a review of our natural 
resources—mineral, waste, and others—for 
the purpose of integrating them into post- 
war requirements and to see that the chemi- 
cal indusiry is the handmaiden of export 
expansion and of an adequate import 
policy. 

The Coal Problem 


For the post-war period, and equally for 
the present stage of the war, coal and its 
price is an outstanding question in our in- 
dustry. This has been alluded to by indus- 
trial leaders with particular reference to 
the high wages being paid to operatives in 
that industry, It is fantastic to suggest 
that this product, our most fruitful single 
raw material, can be cheapened simply on 
the basis of a return to pre-war wages for 


miners. The American parallel of three- 
fold productivity with very much higher 


wages itself dispels that illusion. The em- 
phasis that is being laid by the technical 
Press on turning coal into other products, 
while technically stimulating to the chemi- 
cal industry, can be dangerous if it obscures 
the need for mechanisation and national 
ownership and for planning the use of this 
material. The chemical industry needs this 
mechanisaiion and this national ownership 
as a man needs bread and it is the primary 
question within the industry. Only when 


we have these can we plan the use of coal 
for power, for fuel, or as a raw material; 
and only then will it be possible to institute 
stronger measures for the full recovery of 
its by-product value and to lay special em- 
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phasis on the ** aromatics ‘’ which are neces 
sary to the plastic industry. Finally, these 
things would enable us to do new things in 
the carbonisation industry and to turn to 
ihe production of acetylene from carbide 
manufacture for artificial fertilisers and to 
start using this—the first and largest of our 
mineral riches—in a rational scientific way. 


Agricultural Questions 


The integration of agricultural products 
with the building up of a great organic 
chemical industry is another big problem 
for the immediate future. It has come 
about during the war that we have increased 
the output of synthetic nitrogen for explo- 
sives. The continued use of this for the 
purposes of peace is already causing heart- 
burnings in high circles. If this country is 
to play its part not only in providing for 
agriculture but also in exporting products 
to Europe and Asia in large quantities, then 
these plants must not be allowed to fall into 
disuse. They must be used and I think it 
may be suggested that as the civil servant 
has made such a good job of them during 
the war he wiil not be found wanting in 
the post-war period. 

Perhaps the biggest single question in 
agriculture is the vastly increased use of 
lime and the bringing about of such mechan- 
isation as will bring millions of acres of land 
back to fertility. There is, among farmers, 
the conception that lime has to be burned 
and that ground limestone is not so good. 
At least several vears in the post-war 
period will be spent on deciding this ques- 
tion, and that will involve the use of a large 
amount of ground limestone. I believe that 
ground limestone will not in fact be found 
any different in its effect on soil from burnt 
lime, on which a great deal of coal is wasted. 

There will, of course, have to be very 
large and increased imports of phosphates 
and potassium salts; but we should see that 
the phosphate resources of this country, 
which are little used at present, are brought 
into operation. I refer in particular to the 
ueed for utilising human sewage by pro- 
cesses which give not only low-grade ferti- 
lisers but also methane and hydrogen sul- 
phide for the production of sulphuric acid, 
There is also a need to increase the output 
of steel—something which it has been 1m- 
possible to achieve during the war—because 
that can in itself bring about a larger out- 
put of phosphatic products in the shape of 
basie slag. Little attention has been »waid 
to the possibility of the utilisation of agri- 
cultural crops and waste for organic chemis- 
trv. I believe that the use of these would 
effect an immediate increase in the heavy 
organic chemical] industry, a fact which is 
made more apparent by the requirements 
of the plastics industry. 

Other industries lay emphasis on the im- 
port of crude oil into this country and the 
use of petroleum refining as a chemical 
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source, and agitate for the repeal of the 
hydrocarbon oil duty to give it a start. | 
is necessary for us to see that the heavy 
organic industries, so far as this country is 
concerned, are based on a wide variety of 
materials: coal, agricultural products, 
waste, and petroleum refining. Given this 
broad view as the basis of the heavy organic 
chemical] industry, we can decide what steps 
should be taken in the way of repealing the 
hydrocarbon vil or other duties. Myself, 
I believe that the one-sided approach which 
is made to this question brings out the need 
for a national review and national conirol, 
at least of imports, with a view to develop. 
ing eventually in this country a plastics in. 
dustry of one million tons a year—about 
half the total production of plastics in the 
U.S.A., but thirty times as great as thie 
pre-war output here and many times greater 
than our present output. This question is 
of great importance for the post-war period 
The decision must be made as to whether 
we shall have a plastics industry based on 
small luxury articles or whether we shall 
have an industry capable of effecting mass 
production and playing a part in the fabri- 
cation of heavy gear, textiles, prefabricated 
houses, and transport. 

I should like to conclude by saying that 
the outlook is bright given adequate public 
interest and goodwill. We must bring our 
technique up to date and our experts and 
workers to the fore. That means ceasing to 
look upon the problem of the chemical in. 
dustry simply as a technical one, but bring. 
ing to bear instead upon the problem all 
the knowledge and technique of the iidus- 
try's workers through the machinery which 
exists in this and other industries, 








DDT IN CANADA 


A large-scale test of DDT was carried out 
last month over an area of about 100 sq. m. 
in the forest country north of Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada. Aircraft were specially 
fitted out to spray the valuable timber 
stands threatened with destruction by the 
spruce budworm, which already has devas- 
tated large sections. This offensive follows 


an experiment recently conducted at Algon- | 


quin Park, where DDT was sprayed by auto- 
giro in au attempt to assess all its possi. 
bilities, and all insects were reported killed. 

Production of DDT has been started at 
Elmira, Ont., by the Naugatuck Chemicals 
division of the Dominion Rubber Company, 
the only manufacturers in Canada. Only 
recently has the Government permitted re- 
lease of this insecticide by regular insecti- 
cide manufacturers through ordinary trade 
outlets. A number of problems relative to 
correct proportions and timing still remain 
to be worked out, so that general application 
of DDT to field crops in Canada may be 


delayed somewhat. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Oil Exploration, Formby 


N the House of Commoius last week, Mr. 

Kirby asked the Minister of Fuel and 
Power whether he could make a statement 
as to the progress in the search for oil] at 
Formby, Lancashire, a licence for which 
was given to the D’Arey Exploration Com- 
pany in 1939; and what effect it has had, 
or is likely to have, upon the demand for 
labour in the area. 

Major Lloyd George: A_ considerable 
amount of drilling, both of shallow wells 
aiid of deep test bores, has been carried 
out in the licensed area and a small pro- 
duction of oil has been obtained since 1939. 
The demand for labour for this type of ex- 
ploratory work is not large—at no time 
have more than 30 men been employed— 
and [| cannot at present give any indication 
of what the future demand might be. 


Cement Price Control 


Sir R. Tasker asked the Minister of 
Works to what extent the price of cement 
was controlled by his Ministry; and whether 
the officials of his Ministry examine the 
books of any cement manufacturer to 
satisfv themselves that there was justifica- 
tion for the increase in the cost of cement 
due to the advance in prices of labour and 
fuel, 

Mr. Sandys: As the House has previously 
been informed, the control of the selling 
prices of cement is exercised by the Minis- 
try of Works under a voluntary arrange- 
ment with the industry. The financial ac 
epunts of the manufacturers are examined 
when necessary. 


Essential Oils 


Mr. A. Edwards asked the Minister of 
Food whether it was intended to relax the 
controls on essential oils in the near future. 

Colonel Llewellin: My Department is 
already preparing for the orderly removal 
of controls on individual oils as 
possible and will do so in consultation with 
the trades concerned, 


soon as 


Burnley Magnesium Factory 


Mr. Burke asked the Minister of Aircraft 
Production to what use he proposed to put 
the Magnesium Elektron factory near Burn- 
lev, which cost over £4,000,000 and has been 
idle for many months; whether any of the 
plant and fittings had been disposed of and, 
if so, under what terms. 

Mr. E. Brown: This factory was built 
and equipped for the special purpose of 
producing magnesium, and although it is 
not now being used for that purpose, I can- 
not say that it will not be so used again. 
Even if it were for disposal it would not, 
owing to its special construction and the 
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heavy plant which it contains, be readily 
made available for other forms of produc- 
tion. None of the plant and fittings has 
been disposed of. Steps have been taken to 
use for storage purposes a considerable area 
of the more open parts of the factory, 


Better Use of Coal 


Mr. Wootton-Davies asked the Prime 
Minister whether he would appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the better use of 
coal and the advisability of prohibiting the 
export of raw coal and the burning of raw 
coal in domestic grates, so as to retain the 
by-products to manufacture here. 

The Minister of Labour: The domestic 
use of all kinds of coal is at present being 
examined by the Fuel and Power Advisory 
Council, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Ernest Simon. It is not considered that 
prohibition of the export of coal in the raw 
state would be in the national interest, but 
the point raised will be taken into account 
iit Counection with our coal export policy. 


Scientific Instruments 


Mr. Salt asked the Prime Minister 
Whether arrangements could be made for 
the wel! being of the scientific instrument 
making industry to become the responsi- 
bility solely of his own department; and 
whether he could make an early announce. 
ment as to how this industry was to be 
protected in the post-war period and 
enabled to benefit from the closing down or 
control of the scientific instrument making 
industry of Germany. 

Mr. Butler: This is all very important, 
but my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
is of the opinion that it would be better 
to get the General Election over before 
arriving at final decisions. 


Industrial Psychology 


Major Procter asked the Minister of Edu- 
cation whether his Department would pre- 
pare and supply to headmasters and head- 
mistresses apparatus and instructions on 
how to apply the methods of industrial psy- 
chology to children of school-leaving age 
and so help such children to make a right 
choice of their careers, 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education: This problem is at 
present being examined by a committee of 
industrialists and educationalists under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service. The 
publication of their report is expected 
shortly. 








Bollington U.D. Council, near Macclesfield, 
has received an inquiry with regard to the 
purchase of premises suitable for the manu- 
facture of light chemicals by Messrs. N. 
Evans & Rais, Ltd., Manchester. 
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Personal Notes 
Mr. R. A. ALDRED has been appointed a 


director of the Beralt Tin & Wolfram Co. 


Mr. N. CLARKE has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Institute of 
Physics. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD CLOW, who has been 
awarded this vear’s Blackwell Prize, is 


assistant in 
Aberdeen 


sir W. Murray Morrison — succeeds 
Major R. W. Cooper as chairman of Alliance 
Alumimum Holdings, Aluminium Corpora- 
tion, and International Aluminium. 

Mr, T. W. STAVELEY, works manager of 
Wigglesworth’s, Ltd., manufacturing chem- 
ists, of Westhoughton, Lancs, has retired 
after being with the firm since 1912, 


Me. C. 


the Chemistry Department at 
University, 


G. R. ASHTON is the new 
chairman of Thomas De La Rue & 
Lid., and Mr. F. WARDLEY (managing 
director of De La Rue Stationers, Lid.) 
has been co-opted on to the board. 


Vv ice- 


Dr. FRANK WILD, of Downing College, 
Cambridge, has been elected into a fellow- 
ship at the college. He was in the first class 
of the Natural Sciences Tripos in 1938 and 
in successive years was awarded the Gordon 
Wigan Prize in Chemistry and a W, A. 
Meek Scholarship. 

Mr. A. D. BucHarT, who has had a long 
experience in the oil industry and who, as 
a research chemist, and in other capacities, 
has served in Burma, Iran and Iraq, has 
been appointed executive liaison officer to 
the Manchester Joint Research Council, 


which is representative of the Manchester 
University and the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, 


& 


iy ae 
Durrans. 


_ 
WY 





Dr. T. H. Durrans, F.R.I.C., director of 
research of A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
has retired after 37 years’ service. He is 
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an authority ou solvents and plasticisers and 
author of ‘* Solveuts,’’ the sixth edition of 
which is in preparation. He was chairman 
of the London section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in 1939-41. No successor 
has yet been appointed, and Dr. Durrans’s 
advice will still be available to the company, 

Dr. J. N. Davipson, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Lecturer in 
Biochemistry at Aberdeen University, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Medical 
Research Council at the National Institute 
for Medical Research, London. 


Dr. E. R. H. JONES, who has bee e 
gaged for some time in the organic chemis 
trv department of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, has been officially; 
appointed (as from October 1) Reader in 
Organic Chemistry there. 


Birthday Honours 


The honour of knighthood has been con. 
ferred on Mr. WILLIAM HUGH STOBART 
CHANCE, deputy-chairman of Chance 
Brothers, Ltd., Smethwick, and chairman 
of Fibreglass, Ltd.; and on Mr, Epwarp 
WILLIAM SALT, M.P. for Yardley (Birming-. 
ham) since 1931, the energetic chairman of 


the Parliamentary and _ Scientific Com- 
mittee. 
New C.B.E.’s include Mr. F. M, BIrRKs, 


O.B.E., chief engineer to the Gas Light 
and Coke Co., and Dr. J, W. McDAvip, 
F.R.L.C., M.f£.Chem.E., managing delegate 
director, Explosives Division, I.C.1., Ltd. 

The O.B.E. has been awarded to the fol- 


lowing: Mr. ARTHUR BLOK, temporary 
principal scientific officer, D.S.1.R.; Dr. 


H. W. Wess, F.R.1.C., M.I.Chem:E., Princi. 
pal, North Staffordshire Technical College, 
Stoke-on-Trent; while the India Office List 
includes the award of the O.B.E. to Mr. 
I). C. RUSSELL, director of Ordnance 
Laboratories, Cawnpore, and to Mr. H. 
WHEATLEY, director of the Cinchona Depart- 
ment, Madras. 

The M.B.E. goes to Mr. J. F. 
production engineer, Boots Pure Drug Co., 
Ltd.; Mr. V. J. F. DEONNELLY, chref metal- 


lurgist, Acton Bolt and Fine Threads, Ltd. ;| 


Mr, JAMES HARNAMAN, A.M.C.T., A.R.I.C., 
works manager, B. Laporte, Ltd.; Mr, 
G. R.  LLewettynx, manager, Liquid 
Fuel Department, Petroleum Board; Mr. 
G. W. PRESTON, manager, ae Develop- 
ment Association; Mr. H. L. 

manager, British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Lid.; and Mayor P, G. WICKENS, experi- 


mental Officer, Petroleum Warfare Depart-. 


ment 

Recipients of the British Empire Medal 
include the following: ABLE SEAMAN 
FREDERICK LAWN, s.s. Helium, I.C.1., Ltd.; 
Mr. E. E. Lucas, assistant grade II, Chem: 
cal Defence Experimental Station, M.o.S.; 
Mr. WILLIAM McCULIOCH, superintendent, 


COWNIE. | 





SATCHELL, | 
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Siewarts & Lloyds, Ltd.; Mr. J. H. 
NAYLOR, production foreman, dyesuffs divi 
sion, 1.C.1., Ltd.; Mr, WALTER OGDEN, pro- 
cess worker, I.C.I. Ltd., Blackley; Mrs. 
MARGARET PATEMAN, forewoman, Enfield 
Zine Products, Ltd.; Miss SYLVIA ROBERTs, 
assistant forewoman, I.C.1, (Metals), Ltd.; 
Mr. R. H. RUSSELL, foreman, Drums, Ltd. ; 
Mr. F. J. SATCHWELL, grinder, Triplex 
Safety Glass Co., Ltd.; Mr, LUKE SEVERNs, 
contractor road repairer, Staveley Coal and 
Iron Co., Ltd.; and Mr. CHARLES WALKER, 
senior moulder, Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd. 


Obituary 


Mr. ARCHIBALD WALKER, for Many years 
a director of the Distillers Company, died 
at Newark Castle, near Ayr, on June 1), 
aged 86. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ALLISON REID, late man- 
aging director of the Alloa Glass Work; 
Co., Ltd., died at Dollar, Clackmannan- 


shire, on May 30, aged 67. 


Mr. ALFRED AYRE MELLOR, whose death 
at the age of 66 is reported from Montreal, 
was a vice-president of the Nichols Chemi- 
eal Company. Mr, Mellor, who was born 
in Manchester, England, went to Canada |i 
1908. 


Dr. GADIENT ENGI-HOLLENWEGER, who 
died in Basle on May 19, aged 64, was the 
first vice-president of the CIBA from 1928 
until his retirement, for health reasons, last 
year, after 40 years’ service with the com- 
pany. He was a docter honoris causa of 
the Federal Technical Institute of Zurich 
as well as of Basle University, and an 
honorary member of the Swiss Chemical 
Society, the Society of Chemical Industry, 
and the Société de Chimie Industrielle, He 
had paid special attention to the develop- 
ment of dyestuffs and concentrated his 
efforts, in later years, on the technical man- 
agement of the company’s plants, both in 
Switzerland and abroad. 


Dr. HaARoLp Hippert, D.Sc, (Manches- 
ter), Ph.D. (Leipzig), for 20 years 
Professor of Industrial and Cellulose Chem- 
istry at MeGill University, died at Phila 
delphia on May 13, aged 68. He was a 
leading exponent of the ufilisation of forest 
products, and had won international fame 
for his work on lignin. Born and educated 
at Manchester, he went to America to work 
at the Mellon Institute soon after taking the 
D.Se. degree. In 1914-19 he was adviser on 
chemical warfare to the British Mission at 
Washington. In 1919 he went to Yale where 
he remained until the foundation of the 
E. B. Eddy Chair of Industrial and Cellu- 
lose Chemistry at McGill. A year before 
he retired he received the signal honour of 
the honorary membership of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 
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News from Germany 
Reconstruction of Industry 


HE French economic Press coiitains 

details about the reconstruction of in 
dustry in that part of Germany which is at 
present occupied by the British and Ameri- 
can Armies. As regards the steel industry, 
steps have been taken to set this important 
branch of Germany’s industry going as soon 
as possible in order to assist reconstruction 
activities on the Continent with special re- 
ference to a rehabilitation of the transport 


system. lt is reported that Mr. Henrv 
Kayser, the well-known American  jiidus- 
trialist who became famous through his 


t; 


Liberty Ships,’ has been charged with 
the supervision of the reconstruction of Ger- 
wany's metallurgical industries. His tech- 
nical adviser is Mr. R. J. Wyser, who re- 
cently resigued from the presidency of the 
giant Republican Steel Corporation. 


Chemical Plant 


In the course of recent weeks, British ex- 
perts inspected a number of important 
German industrial chemical piants and re 
construction work was put in hand. It is 
expected that several well-known enter. 
prises will soon begin to turn out goods 
needed by the occupation armies as well as 
by the civilian population. According to 
the reports referred to above, Bayer at 
Leverkusen, Merck at Darmstadt, the 
Badische Anilin at Oppau, and certain 
plants of the Leuna type at Ludwigshafen 
and Merseburg will be the first to produc 
a minimum quantity of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, liquid fuels, and lubricants, Work has 
begun anew in four plants belonging to the 
Mannesmann-Rékrenwerke, for the recon- 
struction of Germany’s water and gas sup- 
ply system, At Oberhausen a plant has 
once again started the production of syn- 
thetic fertilisers. 

in the chief industrial centres of the Ruhr, 
at Diisseldorf, Wuppertal—reported as 
having been ‘* wiped off the map’ by the 
Allied Air Forces—Remscheid, and Solin- 
gen, production is scheduled to attain 70 
tc 80 per cent. of the normal output in 
about four weeks. At Jena, the seat of 
Zeiss, work has also been put in hand and 
it is reported that American bombers are 
being fitted there with bomb-sights and other 
optical instruments. The Zeiss works are, 


for the time beiug, directed by British, 
Canadian, and American experts. At 


Mannheim-Ludwigshafen, workers of the’ 
I. G. Farbeuindustrie are being housed and 
paid by the company’s management in order 
that this man-power may be available as 
soon as plants are back in working order. 
A similar state of affairs is reported from 
other centres of production, 
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New Control Orders 
Benzol and Coal Spirit 


HE Control of Benzol and Coal Spirit 
Order, 1945 (S. R. & O. 1945, No. 681), 
which came into force on June 11, amends 
the Control of Benzol and Coal Spirit Order, 
1944 (Ss. R. & O. 1944, No. 172), by increas- 
ing the prices at which controlled products 
may be sold or supplied. The quantity of 
naphtha and xylol which may be disposed 
of in each quarter without licence is in- 
creased to 300 gal. with a limit of 100 gal. 
as between the same parties. Producers, 
refiners, blenders and merchants may in each 
quarter, beginning on July 1, use or consume 
(otherwise than for refining) not more than 
300 gal, of controlled products. The Order 
frees from price control benzol, coal spirit, 
naphtha, and xvylol supphed in containers 
holding less than 5 gal. Slight alterations 
have also been made in relation to informa- 
tien required by the Minister. 
Toilet Preparations 
The Toilet Preparations (No, 5) Order, 
1945 (S. R. & O. 1945, No. 663) exempts 
the containers of all controlled toilet pre- 
parations supplied for export from the 
necessity of being marked with the name 
and address of the manufacturer or licensed 
packer, and with an expression indicating 
that they are controlled goods. The mark- 
ing provisious will continue to apply to all 
controlled supplied on the home 
inarket. The Order also contains a provi- 
sion removing methanol from the schedule 
of “‘ prohibited solvents,”’ thus permitting 
duly authorised manufacturers to use 
methanol in the manufacture of controlled 
goods. The Order came into operation on 
June 18, 


Foods 


Cobalt Order Revoked 


The Control of Non-Ferrous Metals (No. 
19) Cobalt) (Revocation) Order, 1945 
(Ss. R. & O. 1945, No. 697), which came inte 
force on June 18, revokes the Control of 
Non-Ferrous Metals (No. 10) (Cobalt) 
Order, 1942. Cobalt-bearing ores, concen- 
trates and miattes, residues from which 
cobalt can be recovered, cobalt metal, cobalt 
oxides and certain cobalt salts are no longer 
subject to licence. 








Chemical Controls 
Ministry of Supply’s Rejoinder 
HE Ministry of Supply has answered 
criticisms concerning the control of 
chemicals which appeared last November in 
a report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure (see THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, November 18, p. 479). 
Replying to these charges the Ministry 
says that research contracts have, in fact, 
been placed with over 30 firms. One firm, 
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to whose ** suspicious attitude ’’ the com. 
mittee had referred, was unwilling, the 
Ministry said, to allow investigations, which 
were a necessary preliminary to the placing 
of a research contract, to be made. Nor 
Was it prepared to disclose the information 
to officers of any other Government organi- 
sation. 

In answer to the charge that controls had 
strengthened the strongest interests in the 
chemical industry, the Ministry says: * If 
any such strengthening of particular inter- 
ests has indeed occurred, it has arisen not 
from the operation of the controls, but from 
the paramount need to obtain essential sup- 
plies in sufficient quantities as expeditiously 
and economically as possible.’ 





Irish Barytes 
Acidulation Plant to be Installed 
UBSTANTIAL increases in the mining 
aud sale of barytes, tale, and other 
minerals in Ireland, during the past year, 
were reported at the annual meeting in 
Sligo of Benbulben Barytes, Ltd. The 
chairman, Mr. J. J. Walsh, declared that 
the increases recorded would have been stil! 
greater but for a two months’ stoppage of 
mining due to the electricity shortage. 
During the financial year the factory build- 
ing had been doubled in size and was now 
in partial occupation, and accommodation 
and amenities for the workers were being 
extended. The existing plant, however, was 
inadequate to deal with the output, and it 
was not vet possible to conjecture when the 
new machinery which they had on order 
would arrive from the U.S.A. 

Eivisaging the post-war prospects of the 
company, Mr. Walsh pointed out that the 





‘maintenance of Irish tale on the English 


market depended on circumstances over 
which they would have little control. A 
vital point was that while the colour of the 
company’s barytes was not all that could 
be desired, in the absence of acidulation, 
‘its barium content was practically unap- 
proached elsewhere.’’ To perfect the pro- 
duct the company had decided to establish 
and acidulation plant at the earliest 
moment; and certain paint colours avail- 
able in the distrect would be exploited for 
hoth home consumption and export. About 
0 per cent. of the minerals produced by the 
company were exported, the chief customer 
being England. 








Recent changes among the senior techni- 
cal staff of the Government Laboratory in- 
clude the resignation of Mr. F. 58. 
AUMONIER, superintending chemist, and the 
appointment of Mr. J. R. NICHOLLS as chief 
superintendent, Messrs. J. A. HEALD, 
A. H. RHEINLANDER, and B. A. ELLIs have 
been appointed superintending chemists. 
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Some Aspects of Microchemistry 
Papers at the Manchester Meeting 


JOINT meeting of the Microchemistry 

Group of the Society of Public Ana- 
lvsts and the local branch of the Royal 
Iustitute of Chemistry was held in Man- 
chester on May 26. A demonstration of 
apparatus and methods in use at the College 
of Technology, both for research purposes 
and in teaching, was introduced by Profes- 
sor Kenner, who pointed out that in many 
wavs, particularly since the outbreak of 
war, the College was at a disadvantage in 
teaching and applying the methods. Provi- 
sion had been made for michrochemistry in 
the proposed extension to the College, but 
this had had to be postponed. In _ the 


meantime it was considered highly 
desirable to include representative small- 
scale methods in the courses. Although 


micro-quantitative analysis was out of the 
question, the semi-micro organic methods 
illustrated by one section of the demonstra 
tion were used. Inorganic qualitative 
analysis, using the me thods adv ocated by van 
Nieuwenburg, had been practised at the 
College for some years, and illustrations of 
the methods were shown. It was hoped, 
before very long, to turn over to this form 
of inorganie qualitative analysis completely. 
Finally, an adaptation of an ordinary large 
balance to render it sensitive enough for 
delicate weighings was shown. These 
methods serve to illustrate how much could 
be done by any institution, even when work- 
ing under considerable difficulties. 


Physicochemical Methods 


Dr. Cecil L. Wilson dealt with 
Physicochemical Methods in Microchemis- 
try.’ Physicochemical methods, other thar 
those of first importance to organic chem- 
ists, such as molecular weight and density 
determinations, and purely instrumental 
methods of analysis such as polarography, 
have been rather neglected by the bulk of 
microchemistry, although many ingenious 
methods have been devised for carrying ou: 
physical measurements on extremely small 
quantities of material. Viscosity can be 
determined by adaptations of the normal 
rolling ball or Ostwald U-tube methods, or 
by noting the rate of rise or fall of a liquid 
in a capillary. Surface tension may be 
measured either by the extent of capillary 
rise, or by determining the applied pressure 
necessary to drive a smal] drop of the liquid 
along capillaries of varied section. Refrac- 
tive index, one of the first methods to be 
applied on a micro scale (using the micro- 
scope) could now be measured by apparatus 
which deals with minute drops, using either 
glass prisms, or allowing the liquid to form 
its own prism. 

The determination 


‘** Some 


of trace amounts of 


sulphur dioxide, with special reference to 
the microdetermination of sulphur in fer- 


rous alloys, was described by Mr. G 
Ingram. Existing methods of sulphur de- 


termination on the micro scale are not 
precise enough to be applied to this problem, 
so that a new approach has to be devised. 
This has been achieved by combustion of 
the sample, and conversion of the sulphur 
to sulphuric acid. This is then treated with 
copper oxide of high purity. The soluble 
copper which results is estimated as _ the 
complex with sodium diethyldithiocarbam- 
ate, using the Spekker absorptiometer 
Sulphur in steels over a range of approxi- 
mately 1.5 to 15 wg. can be estimated using 
this method, with an error of less than 
= 4 per cent. 

Miss M. Corner, in a paper on 
Methods in the Analvsis of 
eribed a selection of methods devised to 
meet the special needs of the industry. 
Owing to the wide variety of treatments 
to which the cotton fibre is subjected, con- 
tamination with a large range of chemicals 
is possible, In addition, dyes, antiseptics 
and similar materials, intentionally applied 
to the fibre, must be estimated. Metals in 
cotton fabric may often be detected in situ 
by a process of spotting or staining, the 
relation of the stain to the material fre- 
quently giving valuable additional informa- 
tion as to the source of the contaminant. 
Quantitative methods for metals such as 
copper, iro, and manganese necessitate the 
conversion of standard methods to deal 
with very small quantities present in a com- 
paratively large sample. 


** Micro 
Cotton,’’ des- 








CEYLON KAOLIN 


The establishment of an export trade in 
kaolin in Cevlon is recommended bv Mr. D. N 
Wadia. former Government Mineralogist, in 
a memorandum on the post-war development 
of the mineral resources of the island. Even 
after making ample prevision for the develop- 
ment of ceramic industries there are said to 
be almost inexhaustible deposits from which 
a trade in kaolin could be built up. 

In its chemical composition, texture, colour 
and pli UstICc ‘itv the refine dd: chins 2 clav of Ce ‘vlon 
is said to be equal to the best Cornwall clavs. 

Investigations carried out by the Mineralo- 
gists” department disclose that in one area of 
Ceylon there is a rich kaolin field containing 
lenses and layers of pure white china clay, 
terra-cotta clays, ball clays, ochres and sub- 
ordinate quantities of fire clays from six to 
20 feet in thickness. It is estimated that in 
this area there are more than 9,009,000 tons 
of kaolin. and other localities are also said 
to be promising. 
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General News 





E 23, 1945 





Shell-Mex and Unilever have each given 
£25,000 to the Help Holland Fund for reliet 
in the Netherlands 

A leaflet, covering the use of poly- 
vinyl! chloride as an alternative to vulcanised 
rubber, has been issued by the M.O.S. 


In the British Empire list of birthday 
honours this year, there are 61 emploved in 
factories working for the M.O.S.. ot these no 
fewer than 22 are women. 


The Postmaster-Generai announces tha! 
restricted air and surface mail scrvices to 
Denmark are now available. A restricted 
service is also available to Yugoslavia. 


The Shell Scholarship in Geclogy of £100 
per annum tenable for three vears has been 
presented to Aberdeen University by the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, Ltd. 

The Weardale Development Association i- 
asking the Ministry of Fuel and Power to 
investigate the possibilities of manufacturing 
a new composite fuel, with moorland peat a- 
a basic material. 

The penicillin film made by I.C.I., together 
with the Therapeutic Research Corporation, 
recording that penicillin was discovered and 
developed by British scientists, has now been 
completed and is currently showing in 
London at the Warner Theatre, Leicester 
Square. 

A pamphlet (No. 37) compiled by the 
Appointments Department of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, mainly for the 
benefit of ex-Service men sa women, gives 
details about scope, pre- -entry qualifications, 
training and op ——— for employment in 


physics, chemistry, biology, geology and 
metallurgy. (H.M.S.0., 3d.) 


The Distribution of Industry Act is now in 
force and persons who are proposing to erect 
factories are required to inform the B.O.T. 
The object of this notification is to enable 
the Department to discuss with industrialists 
where. in the national as well as in their 
own interest. new factories should be 
located. 


At a meeting of the governing body held 
recently in London and attended by repre- 
sentatives of trade and research associations. 
etc.. and firms connected with the industry 
—cast iron, steel, and non-ferrous alloys in- 
cluding aluminium, magnesium, bronze and 
brass founders—it was unanimously agreed 
to re-open the British Foundry School as 
soon as possible. Birmingham is regarded 
as the most suitable centre and the meeting 
felt the School should be associated with an 
educational institution. A small committee 
of five has been appointed to consider ways 
and means of starting the school. 


-From Week to Week 


Speaking at the opening of a * Wealth 
from Waste" exhibition in Glasgow last 
week, Mr. T. Johnston (former Secretary 
of State for Scotland) said he hoped to 6e 
the day when coal would be sold ** over the 
chemist’s counter,’’ when its valuable bvy- 
products would not go into the air as waste. 
and the unsightly coal ** bings ** would b 
turned over to industrial and economic uses. 


The announcement by the Ministry of 
Fducation of a one for the award of 
Orainary and Higher Nationa! Certificates in 
Applied Physics brings to fruition one of the 
recommendations in the report on Education 
and Training made bv the Institute of 
Physics in 1945. Prospective students may 
obtain further particulars of the courses from 
their local technical colleges or local Director 


- 
+ 


of Education. 

Arrangements have been completed by the 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Suocicty, 
Ltd.. whereby a suaranteed price of £3 5s. 
per ton is offered for well-dmed bundled 
tangle-rods of seaweed harvested in the 
crolting counties within reasonable reach of 
a plier during the next two years. Given 
suitable encouragement, this should become 
a permanent industry offering constant 
employment. 


Control of the use of factories and ware- 
houses with an aggregate floor space of less 
than 3000 sq. ft. has been relaxed by the 
B.O.T. in Location of Industry (Restriction) 
Order 1945 (S. R. & O. No. 671) which 
revokes the Location of Industries (Res. 
triction) Order, 1942. Licences are also fot 
required in respect of the use of factories or 
warehouses which have been lect or sold to the 
user by a Government department. It should 
be noted that this relaxation does not dis- 
pense with any obligation there may be to 
obtain licences under other Government 
controls. 


Betro reports that among firms which hav: 
recently appled for founder membership are : 
William Blythe & Co., Ltd. Ccurtaulds, 
Lid., Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., 
and the Tunnel Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 
The list of ordinary members includes: I. 
Beer & Sons, Lid.. British Alkaloids. Ltd.. 
The British Drug Houses, Ltd., The British 
Thomeson- Houston Co., Ltd Chance 
Brothers, Limited, Metal Scrap and _ By- 
Products, Limited, Metropclitan-Vickers 
Electrical Export Co., Limited, Mirvale 
Chemical Co., Ltd... The Mond Nickel Com- 
pany, Limited, Murex, Limited, The Oil- 
cakes & Oilseeds Trading Co., Ltd., Peter 
Spence & Sons, Limited, U Tnited Carborundum 
Grinding Wheels, Ltd., and Wallpaper 


Manufacturers, Ltd. 
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A course of elementary instruction in 
quality contro! methods will be given in 
London from July 16-20. It will consist of 
lectures, practical work and a demonstration 
at a factory. Those who complete it should 
be able to instal quality control in their own 
factories, and will have the fcundations of a 
knowledg of statistical technique The 
methods are applicable to a wide variety cf 
production processes. Details from: Ministrv 
of Supply. Advisory Service on Quality 
Control, Berkeley Court, London, ‘N.W.1. | 

The value of licences issued to manufac 
turers on the Toilet Preparations Register, 
permitting the manufacture and supply of 
controlled goods, during the six months be- 
ginning July 1, will be calculated at the 
following rates: (1) for registered manufac- 
turers participating in approved concentration 
schemes, 374 per cent.; (2) for registered 
manufacturers not participating, 16% per cent. 
No lhecence issued to a registered manufac- 
turer wili normally be for an amount less 


than £250. 


The wholesale price index for all articles 
for May is 168.4 against 167.7 in April, and 
166.1 a vear ago. The figure for chemicals 
and oils rose from 150.5 to 150.7 (151.6) 
due entirely to advances in drug prices, aspirin 
and salicylic acid rising by 24 and 43 per 
cent. respectively. The index for tron and 
steel is unchanged at 189.4 (183.2), while 
there was an increase from 123.1 to 123.9 
(127.6) in the case of non-ferrous metals. 
The rise in the price of coal by 3s. 6¢. per 
ton as from May 1 brought the index up 
from 224.0 to 243.7 (201.5). 


A Census of Production committee has 
been appointed ‘by the B.O.T. * to report 
what additional information should be col- 
lected at future censuses of production and 
recommend amendments in the Census of 
Production Act.’’ It is intended to take a 
census of production annually after the end 
of the war instead of at about five-yearly in- 
tervals common before 1939. The last census 
was held in 1935. At the same time, a com. 
mittee was appointed ** to censiaer whether 
a regular census of distribution should be 
instituted.”’ 


Foreign News 


U.S. penicillin production (in million units) 
has increased from 394,000 in January to 
405,000 in February and 460,000 in March. 


The Educational Research Bureau for Bv- 
Product Ammonia, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., has changed its 
name to Coke Oven Research Bureau. 


The Nyasaland Tung Growers’ Association 
reports that tung could be made the second 
agricultural industry of the country. Last 
vear output amounted to 72,770 ib. of Mon- 
tana and 20.658 lb. of Fordu nuts. The 
harvest this year was estimated at 134,000 
lb. of oil. 
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Magnesium chloride is now manufactured 
at four plants in India. Average pre-war 
consumption amounted to between 7000 and 
S000 tons annually, 

To celebrate the 220th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Soviet Academy of Science 
bv Peter the Great, about 200 distinguished 
foreign guests were welcomed by Soviet 
Academicians on June 16. The Academy is 
now a vast organisation, controlling some 
50 scientific institutions, engaged in both 
pure and applied research. 

Tanganyika inade strenuous and successful 
efforts to increase production of beeswax in 
the early davs of the war and a record out- 
put was achieved in 1943, when it was most 
needed. {t has been used extensively in 
armaments, bombs, and aircraft building, and 
the territory hopes to maintain a high output 
tor some time. ; 

A grant of £100,000 for the development 
of a cinchona research organisatiun has been 
made under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. At the outset, the corganisa- 
tion will be based on the East African Re- 
search Institute at Amani, its task being to 
advise on and co-ordinate work on cinchona 
in East and West Africa and to keep contact 
with similar work in other Colonies. 

The first aluminium company to operate a 
plant in Mexico is te be established by the 
Reynolds Metal Company, together with the 
Banco Nacional de Mexico. The new enter- 
prise is called Reynolds Internacional de 
Mexico and wil! produce aluminium sheet and 
plate; it also intends to enter the field of 
fabrication. As there are no known bauxite 
deposits in Mexico, aluminium metal will be 
brought in from the United States. 








The latest leaflet issued by the POWER- 
Gas Corporation, Ltp., Stockton-on-Tees 
(Ref. H.P.345) describes and _ illustrates 
hydrogen production plants built by the 
company and working on the steam-iron 
process. The plant illustrated makes use 
of the cheap and easily obtainable producer 
gas as a reducing medium, instead of water 
gas, and both low cost of production and 
high efficiency in terms of quantity of re- 
ducing gas per volume of hydrogen made 
are claimed. Simple mechanical operation 
and a convenient and economical wet puri- 
fication system for the hydrogen produced 
are other useful features of the process. 
The carbon monoxide content of the puri- 
fied hydrogen can be removed to whatever 
extent is required. 








Forthcoming Events 


June 30.—The Association for Scientific 
Photography. Alliance Hall, Westminster. 
S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. Mr. Harold White: 
‘* Make the Photograph Tell a Story.”’ 
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July 12 and 13. Society of Chemica] 
Industry. Annual general meeting. July 12. 
Chemical Society's Rooms, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 10.30 a.m., 
meeting of chairmen and hon. secretaries of 
sections and groups; 2.15 p.m., mceting of 
council. Juivy 13: The Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 10.30 a.m. 
business meeting; 11.30 a.m., President's 
address; 12.30 p.m., lunch at the Savoy 
Hotel; 3 p.m., presentation of the Society's 
Medal to Viscount Leverhulme and Medallist’s 
address; 4 p.m., tea in the Long Library. 

s 








Company News 
The British Thermostat Co., Litd., reports 


a net profit, for the vear to January 31, of 
£22.612 (£20,924). The dividend is matn- 
tained at bs per cent. 

Fullers’ Earth Union, Lid, reports a net 
profit, for the vear to March 31, of £22,792 
(£22,463). The dividend is 15 per cent. 
(same). The figures given in cur issue of 
June 16 were incorrect. 

To provide additional capital for expansion 
and development, Lacrinoid Preducts, Ltd., 
propose to issuc 300,COU0 new shares at 2s. 
each at 4s. a share. The new shares will be 
ottcred 10 sharcholders in the proportion of 
three new shares for everv 10 shares now held. 


Lever Brothers & Unilever, Ltd., announce 
that as a preliminary to the resumption of 
pre-war relations between the company and 
Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V., the prin- 
ciple of identical composition of the two 
boards, which could not be observed during 
the war, has again become operative. 








Commercial Intelligence 
The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 
Satisfaction 

LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT CO.., 
LT).. London, W. (M.S., 23/6/45.) Satis- 
factions. June 1, of two mortgages registered 
February 27, 1926. 


Receivership 
DURSTON LANG & CO., LTD., London, 
W.. manufacturers of fire extinguishing 
appliances. (R., 23/6/45.) D. A. Clarke, 9 


Basinghall Street, E.C. May 23. 








New Companies Registered 
F. G. Langsmith & Co., Ltd. (396.131) .— 


Private company. Capital £500 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturing, research, dispensing and 
analvtical chemists and druggists, etc. Sub- 
seribers: W. G. Robertshaw, H. B. Pollard. 


tegistered office: The offices of Chambers, 
Tregoning & Robertshaw, Brighouse. Yorks. 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


ENERAL Election uncertainties con- 

tinued to limit business in Stock Mar- 
kets, although firmness was maintained in 
British Funds, and movements in indusirial 
shares did not exceed more than a_ few 
peuce. Imperial Chemical firmed up to 
39s. I4d., and Dunlop Rubber changed 
hands around 50s. 6d. Turner & Newall! 
strengthened to 82s, awaiting the interim 
dividend, although the prevailing view is 
that any increase in dividend is likely to be 
left until the final payment for the vear. 
The units of the Disillers Co, were around 
llés. 3d. awaiting the results. 

There was again considerable activity in 
British Wrug Houses shares, which have 
risen afresh to 37s. on further consideration 
of the results; the assumption in the mar 
ket is that when it is decided to raise more 
capital, it is likely to take the form of an 
offer of additional shares on favourable 
terms to shareholders, Borax Consolidated 
were firmer at 4ls, 9d., with British Oxygen 
steady at 86s. 3d., but elsewhere’ British: 
Aluminium eased to 42s. 9d. The higher 
base metal prices drew attention to a num- 
ber of shares, improvement being recorded 
by Amalgamated Metal at 19s. 44d., and 
Metal Traders at 25s. 3d. Goodlass Wall 
remained under the influence of the dividend 
and vere active around 21s. 103d, Metal 
Box shares moved higher at 90s. 6d, 

Shares of companies connected with plas- 
tics received rather more attention, De La 
Rue being £10 11,16, pending the full re 
sults. Lacrinoid Products 2s. ordinary have 
been steady at 5s. 6d. on the new capital 
proposals, and Catalin shares changed hands 
at close on 7s., while Erinoid 5s, ordinary 
were lis. 6d., and British Industrial Plas- 
tics 2s. ordinary 6s. 103d. Electrical equip- 
ments were generally firm, particularly 
Siemens, which rose to 36s. 6d. on further 
considerations of the results, while General 
Electric were 95s. 9d. 

In other directions, Burt Boulton changed 
hands at 27s. 6d., Cellon 5s. ordinary were 
maintained at 26s., and W. J. Bush re- 
mained held firmly and quoted at 75s. In 
front of the dividend announcement, British 
Glues 4s. ordinary continued to change 
fauds around 10s. 6d, Britsh Match were 
more active around 42s. 6d. and, in other 
directions, B. Laporte kept firm at &7s. 
Business at 6s. 9d. was recorded in Leeds 
Fireclay 10s. ordinary. Morgan Crucible 
o4 per cent. nrst preference continued at 27- 
and the 5 per cent. preference at 24s. 6d. 
Monsanto Chemicals 5} per cent. preference 
were 23s., and Greeff-Chemicals 5s, ordin- 
ary 9s, 3d. Fisons ordinary were 50s, 4id., 
aid Blythe Colour 4s, shares again changed 
hands around 20s. 

The iron and steel section showed firm- 
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ess, with Stewarts & Lloyds 55s. 7$d., and 
Babeock & Wilcox 56s., but Ruston & 
Hornsby eased to Sls, 9d. Textiles have 
been aided by the payment on account of 
arrears on Bleachers’ preference, which 
moved higher at 24s. 3d. with the ordinary 
units better at 13s, 44d. British Celanese, 
after 33s, Yd. however, eased to 33s. 44d. des- 
pite the news that a big block of shares 
from the estate of the late chairman has 
been acquired by an influential group. In 
other directions British Plaster Board be- 
came less firm at 37s. 3d., and Associated 
Cement eased to 58s., while Tunnel Cement 
were 43s, td, ‘‘ ex’ the reduced payment. 
ilsewhere, Boots Drug receded to 55s. 9d., 
and Timothy Whites to 41s. 9d., while 
Sangers were 30s. 9d. Triplex Glass firmed 
up to 4ls. 3d., and United Molasses were 
steady at 43s. Oil shares eased, Shell being 
83s, 9d., and Burmah Oil 85s. 74d., but Apex 
were better at 29s. xd., maintenance of the 
interim dividend at 124 per cent. being well 


received in the market. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 
ALUES are steady to firm in most sec- 
V tions of the London chemical market, 
with new business during the past week on 
moderate iines. Deliveries are going for- 
ward steadily and the price position through. 
out the market is firm. Among the soda 
products there is a steady call for both the 
solid and lquid grades of caustic soda, 
while the call for deliveries of soda ash and 
bicarbonate of soda has been on a fair seale. 
There has been a moderate volume of new 
inquiry for industrial refined nitrate of soda 
and a fair weight of new business has been 
placed in Glauber salt and salt cake. Offers 
of bichromate of soda are being steadily 
absorbed, and there is a continued demand 
for yellow prussiate of soda, Existing orders 
for the hyposulphites of soda are being 
steadily drawn against and the market is 
well maintained. In the potash section 
permanganate of potash remains firm and a 
steady movement into consumption is re- 
ported. Solid caustic potash is being dis- 
tributed to priority users at the official 
prices, while offers of the liquid continue on 
a very restricted scale. A steady inquiry 
is reported for acid phosphate of potash. 
In the coal-tar products market a fair trade 
is passing in pitch, chiefly for home con- 
sumption, The recent advance in price 
rates has had very little effect on market 
activity. in the benzols and toluols, and the 
demand for the naphthas and xylols is cer- 
tainly not less than that existing before the 
increased rates came into operation. There 
has been no change in the position of the 
anthracene oils, which are firmly held and 
in steady request. 
MANCHESTER.—F ollowing last week’s sharp 
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price advances in the lead products, oxides 
of zinc, and the light coal-tar products, no 
fresh change of any consequence has 
occurred in chemical prices on the Man- 
chester market during the past week, 
though the undertone in most sections keeps 
firm. New business during the week has 
included a certain amount for overseas 
markets and the volume of this is expected 
to show a further improvement in the near 
future. There is steady pressure for sup- 
plies of the soda compounds and other lead- 
ing heavies against home-trade contracts, 
and fresh business covering a fair aggregate 
quantity has been placed. In the tar pro- 
ducts, crude tar and creosote oil are in 
steady demand, while benzo] and toluol are 
the most active among the light materials. 
GLASGOW .-—Chemical merchants and 
manufacturers in Scotland report a spate 
ef inquiries from nearly ever country in the 
world, but particularly from Turkey, Spain, 
India, and Malta, to quote one merchant’s 
lists of outstanding markets. To a great 
extent these inquiries cannot be satisfied 
since export licences are now being very 
carefully allocated and only a_ limited 
volume of exports authorised. In some 
cases this is an obvious protection of home 
interests as in the case of citric acid, which 
is in intensely short supply at home. But 
in other cases the refusal to permit export 
is more obscure and would appear to be 
guided by other motives since, in some in- 
stances, merchants do say that the goods 
are available. Shipping space may be a 
factor. Some trade continues to he very 
active in general chemicals and prices re- 
main firm. 
Price Changes 
Benzol.—Per gal. ex works: 0's, 2s. 6d.; 
pure, 2s. 84d.; nitration grade, 2s. 103d. 
Toluol.—Pure, 3s. O}d. per gal.; 90's, 2s. 44d. 
per gal. 
Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 3s. 3$d. to 3s. 6d. 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in 

short supply owing to war conditions are adver- 

tised in this paper should not be taken as an 

indication that they are necessarily available for 
export. 








FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
IN IMPROVED DESIGNS 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


OF CHEMISTS 


protects the ECONOMIC INTERESTS of the Chemical 
Profession. 


@ its members, when seeking employment, are con- 
sistently advised to ask for salaries appropriate 

e t° their status and responsibilities. 

A comprehensive survey of the prospects of POST- 
WAR EMPLOYMENT for Chemists is being carried 
out. 

e@ By protecting its members against Unemployment, 
the Association upholds the economic interests of 
all chemists. 

For particulars of Membership, write to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 175, Piccadilly, 
CAA. EAS... London, WI. 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Great Poseibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
MANY of the finest posts in Britain in Wartime are 
4¥4 reserved for Chemical Engineers. The same will be 
the case when the war is over. The vast technique and 
experience now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be suitably utilised in recon- 
struction, and in-trade and commerce. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for A.M.1.Chem.E. Examinations 
in which home-study Students of The 7.1.G.B. have now 
gained -— 
THREE ** MACNAB”’ PRIZES. 
including the “‘ MacNab ” Prize awarded 
at the lest (1943) Examination. 
Write to-day for “ The Engineer’s Guide to Success "— 
free, containing the world’s widest choice of ee 
emical 
Processes, 











ver 200—the Department of 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering 
Plant Construction, Works and Operation, and 
Organisaticn and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1.Mech.E.. 
A.M.L.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, burning, tilte:ing, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—Ts#Oos. 
HILL-JoNEs, LTD., “ Invicta " Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, Lon- 
don.” Telephone: 3285 East. 
3 COPPER STEAM PANS, with Copper Jackets 
(Tipping), 21 in. dia. by 23 in. deep. Price £25 each. 
Randalls, Engineers, Barnes (Tel. : Riv. 2436 & 2437). 
*Phone 98 Staines. 
5 FT. Heavy enclosed C.I. Edge Runner; 500 sq. ft. 
Tubular Steel Condenser. Jacketed C.I. Pans 4’ x 3’ 
and 25” x 21”. 3 Throw Small Edwards Air Pump ; 26° 
B.D. Hydro Extractor. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES. 
5 Welded air receivers concave dished ends 22 in. dia. 
by 4 ft. 6 in. long for 100 Ibs. pressuce. Price 
£5 Os. Od. (five pounds) each ex works. THOMPSON «& 
SON (MILLWALL), LTp., Stores, 60 Hatcham Road, Nr. 
Old Kent Road, S8.E.15. 
100 HYDRO EXTRACTORS by leading makers 
from 18 in. upwards, with Safety Covers. 
Jacketted Steam Copper and Iron Pans. Calorifiers- 
Washing Mac 





hines—Gilled Pipes, etc. sent on 
request. Randalls, Engineers, Barnes. Tel.: Riv. 2436. 
1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 

To-day’s value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Also large onantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wil- 
sons, Springfield Millie Preston, Iancs. Phone 2198. 
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SECONDHAND MIXERS 
for sale. 


OX" -Steam Jacketed Werner Pfleiderer MIXER, 
twin fin type agitators; mixing trough approx. 
30 in. by 27 in. by 20 in.; fast and loose pulley 
drive through gearing with reversing gear and 
arranged for mechanical tilting. 


ON E— Ditto approximately 28 in. by 29 in. by 20 in. 
ONE—Ditto approximately 27 in. by 30 in. by 20 in. 


ONE—Horizontal open top jacketed tilting MIXER 
by Melvin; bronze jacketed pan and double tip 
bronze Rotors ; pan is arranged for tilting by 
worm and bevel and is 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 It. by 
2 ft. 3 in. deep: single helical gearing throughout 
driven by fast, loose and reversing pulleys with 
outboard bearing; in excellent condition. 


ONE—Werner Pfleiderer type MIXER by Baker 
Perkins ; tilting pan 16 in. by 16 in. by 14 in. 
deep, copper lined; double “Z” blades gea! 
driven with reversing clutch. 

ONE—Baker Perkins type MIXER, steel trough, 
2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 0 in. deep; fin 
type blades, power tilting. 


ONE—Werner Pfleiderer MIXER, M.S. pan 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 2 ft. 0 in. by 2 ft. 0 in., with single “Z” 
mixing blade: gear driven from fast and louse 
pulleys ; hand tilting. 

GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12, 
and STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS 


“SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the situations advertised in these columns 
relates to a man between the ages of 18 and 5 inclusive 
or a woman betwen the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless 
he or she is evcepted from the provisions of the Control of 
Engagement Order, 1945, or the vacancy is for employment 
excepted from the provisions of that Order, 

THE LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY 
PPLICATIONS are invited for positions on the 
Technical Staff of the above undertaking. 

a. Qualified and experienced Chemists or Chemica] 
Engineers with knowledge of Fuel and of the 
Carbonising Industry. 

b. In one case a similar person with a knowledge ot 
Instrument Engineering. 

e. Persons with carbonising or Gas Works experience 
between 20 and 30 years of age tor training as 
Carbonising Superintendents. 

The salary will be in accordance with the qualifications 

in each case. 

Application Forms can be obtained from the Personnel 
Superintendent, The Liverpool Gas Company, Radiant 
House, Bold Street, Liverpool, 1, which will be forwarded 
upon request, and which should be returned to him so as 
to arrive on or before 23rd. June 1945. 


LEAPiNG Company seeks applications from men aged 
26-33 of outstanding ability for Manageria! position 
involving diverse ramifications and much detail. First 
class honours degree an advantage as indicative ol 
calibre and practical organising experience essential. 
Applicants must have presence and personality and be 
very willing to learn, occasionally to travel, and at all 
times to WORK. State languages, if any, spoken. 
Initial salary in neighbourhood of £900 p.a. Write Box 
P.433, Willings, 362 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 


EWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., LTD., Thorncliffe, 

Nr. Sheffield, are still open to receive applications tor 
the position of Purchasing Officer of their Chemical 
Branch. Purchases include a wide range of chemical 
products, such as tar oils and acids; organic and in- 
organic compounds ; packaging materials for bulk and 
retail supplies; soaps; paper bulk and_ printed ; 
machinery and maintenance equipment. Position is 





permanent and superannuable. The successful applicant 
will have to have the modern approach to buying. 
Applications in writingto Personnel Officer, stating age, 
experience and salary required. 
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PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 

ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 

A.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, eee Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 


SERVICING | 
RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. James Kent Ltp 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmil, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone : 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 
RINDING of every descripwon of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta ’* Mills, Bow Common 
ne, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hil)J-Jones, Bochurch, 











London.” Telephone: 3285 East 
WANTED 
i you have any by-products or residues for disposal 


send full particulars to:—Industrial By-Products 
Ltd., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 





ALLOY CASTINGS 
HOMOGENEOUS COATINGS 
in LEAD 


CnnoOxX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 


Specialists in corrosion problems. 

















| “LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
| METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 























; BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 





Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 718}. 
"Grams: Belting, Bursiem 














THE CHEMICAL AGE XV 


BARIUM CARBONATE 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
BARIUM MONOXIDE 
BARIUM NAPHTHENATE 
BARIUM OLEATE 
BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
BARIUM SULPHATE 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 


TITANIUM OXIDE 


SOAPS 

ALKALINE CLEANERS 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
BENZOYL PEROXIDE 
CALCIUM PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 
UREA PEROXIDE 

FAL, (ee 4 41°? 41°) = 


SODIUM ACID PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PERPYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


LAPORTE 


B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON inser uurou.ee 











THE CHEMICAL AGE 





Balfour of 


Le ven 


for 


ACID 
RESISTING 
STORAGE 

TANKS 


and other specialised plant for the 
Chemical Industry 





ESTABLISHED 1810 





HENRY BALFOUR & Co Ltd 
DURIE FOUNDRY LEVEN FIFE 
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th NOTTINGHAM 
THERMOMETER 





—— CO. LTD. 





PYROMETRIC EQUIPMENT 


INDICATORS—Wall Type, 
Multi-point, Panel Mounting. 
THERMO-COUPLES—Base & Rare Metals. 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS. 
COMPENSATING CABLES. 
SHEATHS—Refractory, Steel, Alloy, etc. 
SPARES—Wires, Elements, Insulators, 
Thermo-Couple Heads, etc., etc. 


THERMOMETERS 


GLASS STEM DIVIDED—Ranges up to 
550° C. or 1,000° F. 

GLASS IN VARIOUS METAL FITTINGS— 
Pipe Type, Jam, Varnish, Molten Metal, 
as Bath, Bakers, Dyers, Flue 
Gas, e 

DIAL VAPOUR PRESSURE — Flexible 
Capillary and Rigid Stem Patterns, etc 


— MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Phone: 45815 





Portable, 




















ACTIVATED 
ALUMINA 


ADSORBENT AND CATALYST 


BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE 


WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 














PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. 
MANCHESTER, 3 


LONDON OFFICE .778°760 SALISBURY. HO 
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For the grinding of 
all kinds of Powders. 
Chemicals, Minerals, 
Colours, Paints, Enamels, 
etc. Supplied lined with 
bard Porcelain, Silex, or special 
linings, and can be insulated to suit 
particular classes of work. 

Send for our free illustrated literature 
STEEL & COWLISHAW, LTD., 
Engineers, 

Dept. No. 27). COOPER STREET, 
HANLEY, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
London Office : 329, High Holborn, W.C.1 
Telphone : Holborn 6023. 
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THE CHEMICAL AGE lil 














INSURE WITH 





LONDON & Bie 


a iustinkuts ce 


FULL PARTICULARS 
may be obtained from 


The 


London & Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd. 
7 Chancery Lane, London 

















THE 
PULMAC: MILL 





FOR REDUCING CHEMICALS TO THE 


FINEST POWDER *f GRANULATION 
MADE 


IN FOUR SIZES 


INTERNATIONAL PULVERISERS Ltd. 
70, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 2958. 
Telegrams—Pulgrind, Sowest, London. 


























THE “‘TEANTEE’’ STANDARD 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


FIXED & PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS 
FABRICATED 
STEELWORK 
ETC. 









l4in. Belt. 25ft. Crs. 


Suitable for a wide 
variety of materials 


T. & T. WORKS, LTD. 


BILLESDON, LEICESTER. 
Phone: BILLESDON 261 
































THE CHEMICAL 





DRYERS 


FOR 
CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 
PIGMENTS 
COLOURS etc. 


Our Technical Staff is at your 
disposal for advising on all 


MITCHELL ELECTRIC DRYING STOVE , 
HANDLING A PHARMACEUTICAL drying and process problems. 
CRYSTALLINE PRODUCT. .. 
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The ** Metrovick’’ totally-enclosed 

motor with integral fan operated 

air cooling circuits is designed for 

use in the corrosive and dusty 

atmospheres of Chemical and Gas 
Works. 


MEickers ROP OAN 


co. LTD 


a WICKES R 7 
ae PARK ~ - MANCHESTE 
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